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Interde pendent We Stand... 


The Common Interests of Business 


and Education 
JOHN K. Norton 


In The Science Teacher 


Duis is a time when unity among 
the groups which make up the popu- 
lation of the United States is high- 
ly desirable. Yet there are many 
indications that we are less unified 
than we should be in this dangerous 
period. It seems appropriate, there- 
fore, to urge that American groups 
which have interests in common 
should make every effort to under- 
stand each other, to work together. 
Two such groups are business and 
education. Education wants to dis- 
cover and prepare leaders in all 
fields—in the professions, in scien- 
tific fields, in the field of govern- 
ment, and in the field of manage- 
ment. Business must have well- 
trained leaders in all these fields if 
it is to maintain a high level of 
productivity. Education wants to 
produce citizens who are prepared 
for the arduous duties of citizenship 
and of the world of work. Business 
cannot prosper except in a popu- 
lation so prepared. Yet, in spite of 
this close interdependence, it is 
common knowledge that business 
and education do not always get 
along together as well as_ they 
should. This situation should be cor- 
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rected in the interest of both groups, 
as well as in the common interest. 

What must be done to bring this 
about? First, certain misunderstand- 
ings must be cleared up. Educators 
must feel what I am sure is a fact, 
that the majority of business men 
are honest citizens anxious to sup- 
port the constructive elements in 
American life including education. 
The fact that some school people, at 
least, do not understand this is due 
primarily to the attacks of one kind 
or another made on education by 
certain organizations financed by a 
small minority of business men. 

School people must feel that the 
criticisms of education made by busi- 
ness men—and criticism of educa- 
tion is both proper and healthy—are 
based on fact and knowledge, rather 
than on hearsay and false accusa- 
tion. 
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Business men must understand 
that teachers are quite as loyal to the 
ideals and principles which make 
up the American way of life as any 
group—and that there is probably 
no higher a percentage of renegades 
in the teaching profession than 
among business men. Business men 
as a whole resent being judged by 
the manipulations of a dishonest 
few. So do teachers. 

Business men must understand 
that education belongs to all the 
people, not to any one group. Ac- 
cordingly, teaching must be made as 
factual and honest as possible in 
order that future citizens may be 
prepared for their important respon- 
sibilities. Advertising methods may 
be appropriate for selling products. 
They are not appropriate in produc- 
ing enlightened citizens. 

Second, and more important, is 
positive action. I suggest that edu- 
cation and business will reach bet- 
ter understanding to the extent that 
they identify and work together in 
solving common problems. Time 
will permit a brief look at four il- 
lustrations of what we have in mind. 

First, taxation. Business men are 
very much interested in this prob- 
lem. They do not want to pay any 
more taxes than are necessary. They 
want only essential public services 
to be financed. Education must have 
sufficient support, however, to per- 
form its task adequately. The size, 
complexity, and cost of performing 
this task are increasing. How can 
both interests be reconciled? By 
studying the problem together. Too 
often at present business men take 


the viewpoint that taxes must be re- 
duced regardless. They do not take 
the trouble to find out what is neces- 
sary to keep education on a healthy 
financial basis. Education, on the 
other hand, merely asks for more 
money with far too little explana- 
tion and justification of its requests. 

A second common problem may 
be given the title of “the folly of 
inequality of educational opportun- 
ity.” We espouse the ideals of 
equal educational opportunity. This 
is one of the noblest ideals of a free 
society. The fact is, however, that in 
practice we violate this ideal in a 
shocking manner. Does energy, abil- 
ity, and willingness to work deter- 
mine that an American youth will 
get a first-rate educational opportun- 
ity in the United States? It does not. 
Four factors decide in most cases 
whether American children and 
youth will receive a first-rate educa- 
tional opportunity, or a very meager 
one, or possibly none at all. These 
are: 

1. Economic status of family. The 
family which a child happens to be 
born into determines to a very large 
extent the quality and amount of 
education which he will receive. 
This conclusion is based on repeat- 
ed studies rather than on offhand 
opinion. 

2. Urban versus rural residence. 
If a child lives in a city or suburb- 
an area in the United States, he is 
much more likely to attend a good 
school than if he lives in the open 
country. 

3. Region of residence. Generally 
speaking, the chances of securing a 
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good education in the North are 
much better than in the South. 

4. Color of skin. A white child 
generally has a very much better 
chance to get a good education than 
a Negro or Mexican child. 

This is not just an educational 
problem; it is a national and in- 
ternational problem. This condition 
weakens us at home. It weakens us 
abroad. Educators and business men 
should study this problem together. 
They should put aside the shibbo- 
leths which offer too easy an excuse 
for avoiding thinking and action in 
regard to it. They should look at the 
facts and considerations involved. 
By doing so, they would reach a 
solution which both could endorse. 

A third common problem is the 
bugaboo of the “Three R’s.” Busi- 
ness men want them taught better. 


School people want to teach them 
better, but they insist that a modern 
education must include something 
in addition to the “Three-R” in- 


struction. The facts and research 
whereby reasonable agreement 
might be reached on this question 
are available. 

A fourth major problem which 
business and education should work 
on together concerns what hap- 
pens to the drop-outs from our 
schools. Perhaps the number-one 
problem of education today is what 
the schools should do in order to 
smooth the transition of millions of 
young Americans from full-time 
school attendance to full adulthood 
including full employment. Business 
is discovering in a growing number 
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of communities that this is also its 
problem. It must pay for it one way 
or another, either in the form of 
taxes for good education or a bigger 
bill for poorly trained employees, 
juvenile delinquency, and too large 
a proportion of the population with 
a chronic feeling of dissatisfaction. 
{n communities which are tackling 
this problem in earnest it is being 
discovered that it requires more than 
the cooperation of business and edu- 
cation. The youth-serving agencies, 
labor, government, and all other 
community interests must be in- 
volved. 

We have tried to identify some 
of the understandings which busi- 
ness and education must establish if 
they are to work together success- 
fully on common problems which 
are of the utmost importance not 
only to the fields of education and 
of business, but also to the well- 
being of the whole country. To get 
anywhere along this road, however, 
will require statesmanship, time, 
and energy. The best leaders from 
both fields must give their time and 
energy. They cannot afford to work 
through second-rate representatives, 
who sometimes seem to believe that 
their function is to widen, rather 
than to close, the gap of misunder- 
standing. When the best representa- 
tives of education and of business 
will sit down together to identify, 
to study, and to solve their common 
problems their action will be a 
good investment for education, for 
business, and for the whole Ameri- 
can people. e 











Let’s Dig Deeper 


The Stresses and Strains of Teaching: 
Do We Understand Them? 


Douc.tas E. SCATES 


In The Journal of Teacher Education 


Carty last September, as the 
time for the opening of school was 
drawing near, a mature woman com- 
mented: “I notice quite a difference 
among my friends. Those who are 
teachers look on the opening of 
school with apprehension. Other 
women I know take their work as a 
matter of course. They aren’t afraid 
of it.” 

The remark was just part of a 
€asual conversation. It may or may 
mot be correct as a generalization; 
€ertainly it is not universal, for all 
of us know friends we could men- 
tion to illustrate just the opposite. 
But the remark did start some re- 
flection. One does know teachers 
who approach their work with con- 
siderable tension. Are we as educa- 
tors, administrators, and supervisors 
doing appropriate things to alle- 
viate the tensions and thus secure, 
not only the “good” teaching we 
desire, but also happier teachers and 
happier children? 

One does not have to look far to 
see the basis for fears and anxieties 
in teaching. The classroom presents 
a dynamic situation with countless 
potentialities. Each pupil is a bundle 
of energy responding to feelings 
and to ideas—and what a variety of 
feelings and ideas arise during the 
course of a day! For example, the 
child who is new, in a confusing 
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situation, lonesome for his parents 
and his accustomed surroundings. 
The children who are 


insecure, 


timid, afraid—ready to run from 
danger, basically seeking to hide 
from life. The children who build 
up their feelings of questionable 


strength by picking on other chil- 
dren, and who survey the classroom 
scene in search of opportunities to 
annoy. The pupils who leave home 
in the morning in anger and frus- 
tration and find opportunity in 
school for retaliatory expression. 
These and many other motivations 
are there when the teacher looks on 
the class scene in the morning, and 
they continue there throughout the 
day. 

The teacher knows these poten- 
tialities from experience. The 
teacher must channel and harness 
these energies. He must handle each 
moment in such a way as to prevent 
disruptive situations from arising, 
yet without saying and doing things 
which will come back to school mag- 
nified and distorted by disturbed 
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parents. Even more, he must handle 
each moment so that at the end of 
the year, the pupil will have grown 
—will have mastered the proper 
proportion of the formalities; ad- 
vanced in such broad, complex abili- 
ties as problem solving, understand- 
ing and judgment; developed social 
sensitivities, appreciations, graces, 
and skills; matured in interests, out- 
look, responsibility, and selfcontrol. 
Also, lest we overlook it (since it 
probably is not in the textbooks 
from which we teach), the pupil 
should have grown in his ability to 
deal with his own life-adjustment 
problems—in his understanding of 
them, his attitude toward them, his 
feeling of progress. 

In what ways do teachers react 
inwardly—and outwardly—to these 
responsibilities? All persons who are 
concerned with better teaching need 
to be concerned with the anxieties 
and irritations which thwart the best 
efforts of teachers. These overtones 
of inner disturbance are basic fac- 
tors in determining the quality and 
effectiveness of the teaching which 
is done. It is the thesis here that 
the problem of getting better teach- 
ing cannot successfully be attacked 
on the surface, but that profitable 
investigation can be made only in 
depth—by directing one’s effort to- 
ward an understanding of the fac- 
tors in the individual which oper- 
ate to produce, in the teaching situa- 
tion, one pattern of reactions or 
another. 

The more powerful factors in 
controling the teacher are those 
which are closely tied up with emo- 


tions; they determine in large de- 
gtee whether his knowledge of 
“content,” goals, methods, and so 
on, will be effective or ineffective; 
they control his attitudes toward 
pupils and toward parents, supervi- 
sors, and administrators; they deter- 
mine whether he will have’ the 
energy left to put into his work; 
they color his whole outlook on life. 
They also go a long way in con- 
tributing to the personalities of the 
students he teaches; in shaping 
their attitudes toward school and 
toward life; in determining whether 
they, will cooperate in learning; 
even in controling the proportion 
of students who stay in high school 
long enough to complete it. 

There have been a number of 
studies of the difficulties of teachers. 
Such studies must be more penetrat- 
ing and more detailed. We have far 
fewer studies of teachers, their per- 
sonalities, their problems of inner 
and outer adjustment, their occu- 
pational difficulties, and the like, 
than we have of many other groups. 
We have studied children and 
adolescents at length. Industry has 
studied its workers extensively. Yet 
we do not know the typical curve 
of changes in career drive during the 
course of a teacher’s life. We do not 
have the basic studies from which 
we might prepare a manual—say for 
administrators—dealing with frus- 
trations of a teaching career. Yet, 
it might be pointed out that the pro- 
portion of teachers who leave the 
service early, for diverse reasons, is 
comparable to the proportion of 
high-school students who leave be- 
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fore graduation (also for diverse 
reasons). Would it not be economy 
to reduce both? 

Of the studies which have been 
made of the psychological difficulties 
of teachers, a number have been of 
the surface-survey type. What per- 
cent of the teachers have such-and- 
such more-or-less readily observable 
characteristics? Sorne studies have 
dealt with those conditions which 
teachers report as irritating, annoy- 
ing, or undesirable. It is here pro- 
posed that we go below the surface 
and study what might be called the 
“personality molecule.” 

Pupils say they like cheerful, 
Pleasant, patient teachers. What 
makes teachers cheerful, pleasant, 
and patient? We have our own 
personal answers to such questions; 
do we have scientific answers? Do 
teachers who are pleasant carry 
around with them the same set of 
anxieties as teachers who are cross, 
domineering, sarcastic, or punitive? 
Do they have the same patterns of 
interpretation of things which hap- 

n to them? Do they view the 
broad field of personal interrela- 
tions in the same light? Do both 
groups think of pupils as hazards 
to their security? 

If we knew enough about the 
anxieties, the strains, the pleasures, 
the satisfactions of teachers, we 
would be prepared to advance along 
a number of lines. We would be 
able, with more confidence, to warn 
certain undergraduate students that 
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teaching will not be to their liking: 
it will be such a strain on them 
that they will be unhappy in it and 
quit. We would undoubtedly allot 
more time in our curriculum for de- 
veloping certain reaction patterns 
which are necessary accompaniments 
of stimulating teaching (that is, if 
studies show them actually to be). 
This means ways of viewing life 
and its events; it means value sys- 
tems; it means emotional colorings; 
it means selfcontrol. A fuller know]- 
edge would enable administrators 
and supervisors to be more helpful, 
and to obtain more surely the results 
they desire, whereas now the steps 
taken may be unintentionally irritat- 
ing and actually harmful. A factual 
understanding of the emotional 
problems of teachers, with a know!- 
edge of their structure and history, 
would probably lead to setting up 
personal growth centers in school 
systems—which would not report 
names to the administration. Schools 
generally lag behind industry in 
the establishment of personnel serv- 
ices. 

If we want better teaching we 
must get at its structure; since teach- 
ing is a highly personal matter, this 
means getting at the structure of 
the emotionalized attitudes and in- 
terpretations of teachers. Then we 
will be in position to proceed to ex- 
periment on ways of bringing about 
needed changes in attitudes and 
evaluations such as successful teach- 
ing may be found to require. ° 


THERE are 30,000 students from other lands on American campuses. 





The Educational “Speed-Up” 


Acceleration: Perennial Problem 
LYLE M. SPENCER 


In Guidance Newslettex 


Jus fall 215 young men, all 
under 1614 years of age, started 
off to college on the first of the Ford 
Foundation Scholarships and touch- 
ed off again the currently most con- 
troversial of educational issues: ac- 
celeration. Said the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals of the Ford Experiment: It is 
“educationally unsound and damag- 
ing to the best interests” of the stu- 
dents. 

Nevertheless, attention today is 
focused on the problem of “‘educa- 
tion being too long” for several rea- 
sons that are particularly important 
to guidance workers: 

1. Professional specialization 
takes longer than ever before. Stu- 
dents cannot hope to “be on their 
own” until their late 20’s or even 
30’s in many of the professions. 

2. The need for specialists has 
never been more critical than now. 
Serious shortages exist in such fields 
as engineering, medicine, physical 
and natural sciences, nursing, and 
mathematics. Many of these short- 
ages are the result of our own 
bungling during World War Il 
when we failed to keep bright young 
people in school to prepare for such 
fields. 

3. The education of many young 
men is being interrupted by mili- 
tary service. Many high-school stu- 
dents want to get in a year or two 
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of college training before being 
drafted—in the hopes that they will 
be one step further toward their 
long-term vocational goals, and that 
they will have a better chance of 
getting into a military specialty. 

Educators have experimented with 
many kinds of acceleration to solve 
the problem of moving students 
more rapidly through their training. 
Elementary schools have used double 
promotion. Selected junior-high- 
school pupils are permitted to take 
the usual three-year program in two, 
College practices have included: ad- 
mitting students without high-school 
diplomas but on the basis of schol- 
arship, test results, or recommenda- 
tions of their principals; shortened 
preprofessional programs; and the 
noted University of Chicago plan 
which permits bright students to 
travel at their own rate. 

Those in favor of acceleration 
point to numerous studies indicat- 
ing its phenomenal success. Those 
against it hold firm to the argument 
that it interferes with the normal 
social and emotional development 
of the child. Others have pointed 
out that acceleration is only a special 
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case of the age-old problem of meet- 
ing the individual needs of students. 
In the meantime, while the contro- 
versy rages on, school counselors 
are asking what they can do that 
will be helpful to individual stu- 
dents for whom the traditional edu- 
cation program is snail-paced. Here 
are a few suggestions: 

1. Work with your school admin- 
istrator, teachers, and parents on 
the problem of developing the best 
policies—and program—for your in- 
dividual students. Because accelera- 
tion, in almost any form, is highly 
controversial, be sure you have ad- 
Ministrative, faculty, and parent 
support for any action you take. 

2. Identify those students who 
can benefit most from acceleration. 
They should be superior students. 
You can identify them early by the 
use of tests of mental abilities and 
general educational development. 
They should be motivated to move 
faster than other students. They 
should be socially and emotionally 
mature. 

3. Give students a chance to take 
additional and -advanced work in 
high school. Some schools, for in- 
stance, give seniors a mathematics 
Course that includes calculus and 


It is too early to judge of 
course but, after one term’s work, 
the 15 Ford Foundation Scholars 
attending Goucher College have 
made progress that is more than sat- 
isfactory in every respect—academi- 
cally, socially, and emotionally— 
the college reports. These girls, 


Early Results 





analytic geometry. Other schools 
offer bright juniors and seniors a 
special “independent study” course 
in which they can elect advanced 
work in several subjects and which 
acquaints them with college seminar 
techniques. Achievement test results 
are used as a basis for admitting 
students to “advanced” work. Many 
schools let students take extra 
courses during the regular school 
year—or in summer school. Several 
colleges offer home-study courses 
(for college credit) to high-school 
students. Others encourage study of 
college subjects—and give credit on 
examination—by providing teachers 
and counselors course outlines so 
that they can help high-school stu- 
dents prepare for the examinations. 

4. Provide students with infor- 
mation on colleges that will admit 
them “without benefit of diploma’ 
—providing, of course, that parents, 
students, and administration are in 
favor of this. 

5. Work closely with interested 
colleges in developing much-needed 
research on acceleration. Because 
counselors know the needs of high- 
school students, they are in a par- 
ticularly good spot to help work out 
some of the problems involved. ¢@ 


ranging in age from 15 to 1614 en- 
tered Goucher last fall without high- 
school diplomas. Although nine 
schools are participating in a study 
of the value of acceleration under 
the Ford-sponsored program, the 
Goucher students are the only girls 
taking part. 




























Something Can Be Done 


Why Children Cheat 
C. C. CRAWFORD 


In National Parent-Teacher 


(CHEATING is like any of the 
other character problems that per- 
plex teachers and parents. Children 
cheat at school for the same reasons 
that cause them to cheat at home. 
They cheat for the same reasons that 
cause them to steal cookies or to go 
swimming when they are supposed 
to have gone to Grandma’s. Any dis- 
honest act is the result of a frustrat- 
ed desire. The youngster wants ap- 
proval, recognition, praise for 
brightness. He wants eligibility for 
a team, admission to college, or 
something else associated with good 
marks. His desire is blocked by one 
thing or another. He may be dull, 
he may be lazy or interested in other 
things than preparing his lessons. 
Yet he covets the rewards of class- 
mates who study. So why not steal 
them? 

This way of life is easy enough to 
learn. Adults cheat, too, as any 
bright child knows. If adults do so 
poorly in matters of character after 
supposedly achieving maturity, 
sound judgment, and moral stabil- 
ity, are our children to be rated as 
degenerate, perverse, or possessed 
of the devil if they copy answers 
from a textbook or turn in other 
children’s work as their own? 

No, there is nothing new here. 
The new generation isn’t going to 
the dogs. It hasn’t suddenly lost its 
moral rudder. It hasn’t thrown away 
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the eternal values. It is just another 
generation of human beings going 
through the usual slow and tedious 
process of learning how to live. Let's 
give them a better upbringing, if we 
can, by using better techniques than 
were used in our own generation. 
Perhaps then the world will have 
less need of bank examiners, detec- 
tive bureaus, and political graft in- 
vestigations. 

The curriculum itself may be a 
cause of cheating if it is lacking in 
interest and vitality. When motiva- 
tion is low, dishonesty is high. 
When the curriculum is made inter- 
esting, the students are more eager 
to work and have less need of tricks 
and shady devices. The teaching of 
vital problems, directly useful in- 
formation, or practical methods of 
doing things will minimize cheating. 
The life-adjustment-education ap- 
proach advocated by the U.S. Office 
of Education can solve much of the 
cheating problem, because it stresses 
a curriculum directly related to life 
needs. 

Overemphasis on marks and 
grades undoubtedly causes much un- 
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necessary cheating. But this fact 
does not justify abolishing such 
methods of evaluating schoolwork. 
To abandon tests, discard the fail- 
ing grades, require no specific 
amount of work or study, and ex- 
pect no standards of achievement 
would reduce pressure and remove 
the incentive to cheat. It would 
also, however, put an end to most 
of the school’s accomplishments, 
just as legalizing all crime might 
feduce violations of the law but 
would certainly not produce a 
heaven on earth. We cannot have 
learning without effort or success 
Without striving. As long as life 
goes on there will be pressure, ten- 
Sion, or striving toward a goal, al- 
Ways with some sort of blocking, 
frustration, or hindrance to imme- 
diate fulfilment of desire. Whole- 
some and purposeful schoolwork al- 
ways involves some kind of pressure 
against some kind of barrier. Tak- 
ing down the examination barrier, 
abolishing the work standard, and 
abandoning the expectation of effort 
is no solution to the cheating prob- 
lem. 

Honor systems in which pupils 
ate trusted completely are doomed 
to failure from the start. They take 
for granted the existence of the very 
selfcontrol and maturity that the 
school has a mission to develop. 
They fail for the same reason that 
anarchy fails as a form of govern- 
ment. If everyone were perfect 
enough to manage his life, restrain 
his baser impulses, and resist all 
temptations to misconduct, we 
should already be in heaven instead 
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of trying to learn how to get along 
on earth. When two-thirds of all 
adults fail on typical honesty tests, 
it is idle to dream of children in 
school grading their own papers 
honestly or taking tests honestly 
without any kind of supervision. 

To expect the teacher to catch all 
the cheaters and to enforce honesty 
unaided is as futile as to trust each 
child to do right without any super- 
vision. Forty youngsters can invent 
more ways of cheating than any 
one teacher can invent ways of stop- 
ping it. And the more diligently the 
teacher tries, the more exciting the 
game becomes. 

Yet supervision is needed, and 
the teacher should take the lead in 
setting it up. The mayor of a town 
cannot enforce all city ordinances 
and stop all crimes singlehanded, 
but neither should he let the city 
run wide open. He should become 
a dynamic force to bring the efforts 
of the citizens to bear on law en- 
forcement and civic betterment. The 
teacher’s duty is similar. 

The teacher can help the students 
to keep classroom honesty on a high 
level by preparing alternate sets 
of test questions for crowded class- 
rooms, by doing a _ reasonable 
amount of policing, and by evidenc- 
ing sympathy with the civic-minded 
students who would like to see all 
tests taken honestly. The teacher 
can accomplish much more by work- 
ing with the class than by trying to 
carry the whole load. 

In other words, the solution to the 
cheating problem lies neither in 
dictatorship nor in anarchy but in 
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democracy. Students must be taught 
to feel responsible for their conduct 
as it affects the class as a whole and 
to look at the conduct of others 
from the same point of view. 

There are a number of methods 
by which the teacher may lead a 
class to take charge of the cheating 
problem. She can make it clear that, 
although marks or grades in the 
long run are inevitably relative and 
necessarily involve comparisons be- 
tween students, each mark represents 
only one special field of endeavor 
and that no student who has done 
his honest best need feel inferior. 
She can explain that cheating is 


waiting line at the cafeteria. From 
this or a similar concept she can 
develop the idea that cheaters wrong 
their classmates. 

As the class gains social aware- 
ness and civic skill, more and more 
of the machinery of enforcement 
will be automatically takea over by 
the group, even though the students 
themselves may not realize it. Of 
course the teacher continues as lead- 
er and helper. 

Thus keeping our faith in democ- 
racy and working toward honesty in 
examinations through democratic 
selfgovernment will give us the best 
hope of operating our classrooms 


like passing ahead of others in a as schools for citizens. ° 


Education Around the World 


India— 

At the new agricultural high schools established in rural 
and semi-rural areas, the Government of Bombay is going to 
allot the staff, as well as the pupils, their own plot of land 
for practical work. Every teacher will have to grow vege- 
tables on his own plot and be responsible also for finances. 


New Zealand— 

To overcome the serious shortage of dentists, the New 
Zealand educational authorities instituted a scheme some 30 
years ago whereby specially-trained dental nurses are respon- 
sible—within prescribed limits—for the dental health of 
school children. These nurses not only carry out preventive 
treatment but remedial treatment as well, the latter consist- 
ing entirely of fillings and minor extractions. 


Norway— 

For some years it has been customary in Oslo to provide 
open-air recreation for preschool children in the public 
parks of the city. Rules for supervision have been recently 
revised so that now those in charge must be subject to health 
observation and mothers must not send their children to 
the ‘‘park-aunt” if they are not well. 








W hat the Census Shows About Education 


Educational Status and Trends 


In NEA Research Bulletin 


on October 1950 the Bureau of 
the Census reported that school en- 
rolment in all schools and colleges 
stood at an all-time high of slight- 
ly over 30 million persons 5 to 29 
years old. This was a fifth of the 
Mation’s total population, and half 
of the population between 5 and 29 
years of age. This figure does not 
include about 850,000 students in 
trade schools, business colleges, and 
other special schools not belonging 
in the regular school system. The 
enrolment in elementary schools re- 
perted by the Census Bureau for the 
Same date was over 21 million and 
accounted for 70.5 percent of the 
total. High-school enrolments of 
neatly 634 million accounted for 
22.3 percent and college enrolments 
of more than 2 million for the re- 
maining 7.2 percent of the total. 

Of the more than 21 million en- 
folled in elementary schools, 88.2 
Percent were attending public 
schools and 11.8 percent were in 
Private and parochial schools. At 
the high-school level these percents 
were 91.9 and 8.1, respectively. 

Approximately 600,000 veterans 
were attending regular schools and 
colleges in October 1950—approxi- 
mately half the peak veteran enrol- 
ment in 1947. 

More than 900,000 children 5 
and 6 years old were in public or 
private kindergartens at the time of 
the census enumeration—16.3 per- 
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cent of them in the latter. In the age 
gtoup 7 to 13 years, school enrol- 
ment was all but complete—almost 
99 percent. From age 14 upward the 
rate of dropout increased rather 
rapidly until from age 25 to 29 only 
3 percent remained in school. Dur- 
ing the 1940’s school enrolments 
for the age group 14 to 17—the 
high-school age—decreased in num- 
ber, reflecting the low birth rates of 
the 1930's. This is in sharp con- 
trast to the mounting enrolments at 
earlier ages since 1946, particularly 
of those ages 7 through 9. Up 
through age 17 there has been little 
difference during the past decade in 
the percent of boys and girls at- 
tending school, but beyond that age 
the percent of boys remaining in 
school has been considerably higher 
than the percent of girls. Here the 
influence of the GI education pro- 
gtam is apparent. 

Decline in illiteracy —When fig- 
ures on illiteracy were first reported 
in 1870 for persons over 10 years of 
age, the rate was 20 percent—11.5 
percent of the white population were 
illiterate and 81.4 percent of the 
Negro population. By 1920 illiter- 
acy for persons 15 years old and 
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over had been reduced to 6.5 per- 
cent and by 1930 to 4.8 percent. 
Data for 1950 are lacking but the 
Bureau’s most recent data, derived 
from a special study, show further 
reductions to between 3.0 and 4.0 
percent in 1940 and to 2.7 percent 
in 1947 for persons 14 years old 
and over. 

In spite of this unusual record 
of social achievement, it must be 
noted that in 1947 there still were 
234 millions of Americans over 14 
years of age who could not read or 
write in any language. Moreover, 
the percent of illiteracy among the 
nonwhite population was 11.0 per- 
cent—not merely 2.7 percent—and 
for the residents of rural farm areas 
it was 5.3 percent. 

Indicative of eventual success in 
the campaign against illiteracy is 
the fact that there is less and less of 


it at successively younger ages. The 
rate varied in 1947 from 6.7 per- 
cent among persons 65 years of 
age and over down to 1.0 percent 
for persons 14 to 24 years old. 


Rise in educational attain- 
ment.—Data on educational attain- 
ment from the 1950 census are not 
yet available. However, between 
1940 and 1947 the average educa- 
tional attainment of the population 
over 14 years of age is estimated to 
have risen by about one year. In 
1947 the median years of school 
completed was 9.6 as compared 
with 8.7 in 1940. During the same 
period the number of persons who 
had completed less than five years 
of schooling decreased by about 2 
million and the number of col- 
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lege graduates increased by 900,000. 
The average educational attainment 
of women was slightly higher than 
that of men. That of the white pop- 
ulation was about 21/4, years higher 
than the average for nonwhites. For 
the various age groups, the median 
years of schooling completed was 
highest for persons 20 to 24 years 
of age. If the higher school enrol- 
ment for males continues, as re- 
ported by the colleges for October 
1950, the higher median years of 
schooling completed by women may 
soon be equaled or surpassed by 
men. 

There is reason to suppose that 
when the 1950 data become avail- 
able the trends indicated here will 
have carried the nation forward to 
slightly higher levels of educational 
attainment than those achieved by 
1947, 

Enrolment data reported by the 
U. S. Office of Education reflect the 
relationships which have existed for 
more than half a century between 
population growth and school atten- 
dance. In 1870 only 57.0 percent 
of the children and youth between 
the ages of 5 and 17 years were en- 
rolled in public schools. By 1880 
the percent had grown to 65.5; by 
1890, to 68.5; and by 1900, to 
72.4. The steady climb in percent 
of children enrolled in public 
schools continued until about 1930, 
since when it has remained con- 
sistently near 80 percent of the 
5- to 17-year-olds. 

Each decade prior to 1940 ele- 
mentary-school enrolments climbed 
steadily, responding not only to 
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population increases but to the 
growing recognition of the need for 
universal education. From an enrol- 
ment of 14 million in 1890, the 
nation’s elementary schools grew to 
nearly 24 million in 1930. By 1940, 
however, because of lowered birth 
rates, elementary-school enrolments 
had declined by more than 2 mil- 
lion, and through most of the de- 
cade 1940 to 1950 they have hov- 
ered close to 20 million. Beginning 
with 1947-48, as the result of the 
higher birth rates of recent years, 
the trend of elementary-school en- 
folments turned sharply upward and 
by 1950 were close to 23 million. 
When, and at what level, they will 
taper off, or again decline, will de- 
pend almost entirely on birth-rate 
trends, since nearly all children do 
: attend the elementary schools. Even 
if the high point in national birth 
fate has been passed, the peak of 
elementary-school enrolment will 
mot be reached before 1956 or 1957, 
at which time it is expected to reach 
perhaps 25 -million. 

High-school enrolments in pub- 
lic and nonpublic schools prior to 
World War II increased at phenom- 
enal rates—from about 360,000 in 
1890 to more than 7 million in 
1940. As late as 1930, however, 
total high-school enrolments, ac- 
cording to the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, were equal to only 51.0 per- 
cent of the population group 14 to 
17 years of age. By 1940 they had 
increased to 73.0 percent of the 
14- to 17-year-old group and, ac- 
cording to the most recent estimate, 
stood at about the same percent in 


1950. Estimating from the higher 
birth rates of recent years, and as- 
suming that high-school enrolments 
will continue to equal about 70 
percent of the 14- to 17-year-old 
population, it is predicted that high- 
school enrolments will continue to 
climb, at least until 1960 or 1961, 
and will rise to 8 or perhaps 9 
million. 

The growth of high schools has 
been relatively more rapid than the 
growth of elementary schools. From 
less than 5 percent of the total en- 
rolment at the beginning of the 
twentieth century, high-school en- 
rolment has grown until it is now 
more than one-fifth of it. Unlike 
enrolment in the elementary schools, 
high-school enrolment is affected 
by employment demands in industry, 
by the nation’s military policies, and 
sometimes by other social and eco- 
nomic factors that are quite variable. 

Differences in percent of poten- 
tial school pupils—The ratio of 
persons of school age to the total 
population varies from one region 
to another and varies also with the 
type of community. The percent of 
persons under 21 years of age in 
the South is 4.6 percentage points 
higher than the percent under 21 in 
the nation’s total population. Like- 
wise, rural communities, both non- 
farm and farm, have higher percents 
of persons under 21 years of age 
than does the whole country. To 
provide equal educational oppor- 
tunities in various parts of the na- 
tion would necessarily place a dif- 
ferent per-capita financial burden on 
their adult populations. 
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College enrolments.—The 
growth of colleges in the United 
States has accompanied and follow- 
ed the growth of public high 
schools. College enrolments have 
not kept pace with those of the high 
schools, of course, but according to 
latest estimates are now approxi- 
mately ten times as large as they 
were in 1900—whereas during the 
same half century the general popu- 
lation has scarcely doubled. 

Adult education of employed 
persons, 14 to 24 years old.— 
Statistics on adult education are in- 
complete. However, it is a matter 
of common knowledge that the 
number of adults enrolled in formal 
classes has increased considerably in 
recent years and that adult education 
is now an important segment of the 
educational program. The only fig- 


School Life — Korean Style 


ures that will be reported here are 
those of the Bureau of the Census 
on the 1950 school enrolment of 
employed persons in the age group 
14 to 24 years of age. Altho such 
figures omit a large age segment of 
the adult population, as well as non- 
employed persons 14 to 24, they are 
of interest and significance. 

In October 1950 the number of 
employed persons 14 to 24 years of 
age who were also attending school 
at least part time was 2,331,000. 
This was almost equal to the total 
college enrolment and was roughly 
20 percent of all employed persons 
in the age group concerned. Within 
the ten-year age group 14 to 24 
years, the percent enrolled in school 
was highest for those under 18 
years, decreasing rather sharply for 
workers beyond that age. « 


UNDERPAID American teachers in overcrowded American 
public schools may take heart from a letter from Korea by 
a visiting professor of education to that country, Dr. 
Thomas E. Benner of the University of Illinois. 

Describing the Kyonggi Girls Public High School of 
Seoul, he writes: “This was considered the best girls’ high 
school in Korea before the communists’ invasion. Approxi- 
mately 800 girls . . . are attending classes held under tents 
on a level piece of ground beside a pottery factory near the 
dock area. . 

“The school has no library or laboratories. Furniture con- 
sists of straw mats on which the girls sit. These are gather- 
ed up, shaken, and stacked under cover each night. In the 
tent which houses the offices of the principal and treasurer 
and a teachers’ room where two otherwise homeless, refugee, 
male teachers also sleep at night, there are five dilapidated 
chairs and three improvised tables. . . .” 








Teachers Are Human, Too 


The Teacher’s Feelings Are Important 
Oscar B. MARKEY 
In Ohio Schools 


al AM going to talk about teach- 
ers’ feelings. In every article I read 
on this subject, the feelings of the 
teacher take about one paragraph, 
and then for the next 19 paragraphs 
the teacher is castigated and only 
the children’s feelings are consid- 
ered. 

Let's look in the classroom where 
we find at least two major personali- 
ties—the children and the teacher. 
Hovering in the very close and 
sometimes perhaps oppressive vicin- 
ity, we find the principal; we find 
Supervisors; we find parents. 

But let’s for the moment forget 
these people and think in terms of 
the relationship that exists between 
teachers and their children. It is my 
belief that the primary good that 
comes to each of these two groups is 
in their feeling for each other. 

The child has feelings about 
teachers. I think it is a reasonable 
thesis that as children react to their 
parents they react to substitutes for 
them—policemen, teachers, minis- 
ters, adult relatives, and adult neigh- 
bors. 

The teachers have feelings for 
children, too—influenced by their 
own social history. There are teach- 
ers who seem unable to take certain 
types of children. We know that 
some teachers like very much more 
quickly than others do and therefore 
can also dislike very much more 
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quickly, that some like fat children 
a little bit and thin ones a little bit 
more and well-built ones a lot. 
Some don’t like boys and some do. 
And sometimes they are uneasy 
when they have sick children around 
them. 

Now, I don’t think that it is pos- 
sible to deny the importance of feel- 
ings in terms not only of one’s own 
sense of well-being, but also in 
terms of the effect on the individual 
he happens to like or happens not 
to like. It is ridiculous of course to 
advise you to like people you don’t 
like, to advise you to get more 
friends and to keep busy and to 
smile, especially at the beginning 
and the end of the day, and to say 
something nice to yourself before 
you go to sleep. It is good advice if 
you can take it. Your deeper feel- 
ings may make that impossible. 

There is no argument but that 
a good teacher has to be well 
grounded in subject matter and in 
the laws and practices of pedagogy. 
I think there are factors of equal 
and perhaps greater importance. 
Teachers should have had and 
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should continue to have a broad edu- 
cation for living, a kind of experi- 
ence that goes beyond the habitual 
ideas of the neighborhood, of the 
given city, or of a single church. 

Teachers with a cosmopolitan 
background will be less apt to find 
unusual children surprising because 
they have a wider base for under- 
standing children. And, of course, 
teachers have to like children, as 
well as understand them. That’s a 
word which is so easily used. I 
think that if you understand chil- 
dren, you can stand them better. If 
you can’t understand children, then 
you can’t stand them; if you can’t 
stand them, maybe you had better 
learn something more about your- 
self and them. 

The teacher has to have a capacity 
for moving away from herself and 
moving away from the immediate 
grim responsibility; she has to have 
a capacity for sociability, elasticity, 
resourcefulness, and inventiveness. 
If you lack these, you can’t buy 
them in the five-and-ten and you 
can’t get them listening to a speaker. 
Maybe there is need for a better 
understanding of the motives which 
brought you unconsciously into what 
I think is essentially a way of ex- 
pressing parental striving. 

As “teacher-parents,” surely you 
must understand not just the things 
children say and do but the things 
that they feel and of which they may 
not be aware. Thus, it is important 
to understand, to satisfy, and to 
modify children’s basic needs in 
the various developmental stages 
through which they pass. 


Emotionally well-qualified teach- 
ers tend to live socially expanding 
lives. I think it is reasonable to state 
that if we knew how to select teach- 
er candidates, just as we choose 
nursing candidates or medical stu- 
dents and all other professionals 
who have to do with the care of 
children, we would pick them more 
for their emotional sturdiness and 
elasticity than for their intelligence. 

Such teachers will be able to take 
the roles which children and parents 
assign them, not just the roles they 
would rather assume. The average 
teacher has to be father to some chil- 
dren, mother to others, sister to 
some, and sister and brother and 
mother, or all, to the same child 
different days in the week. I think 
it’s quite possible that if you don’t 
get involved too intimately, too 
emotionally in the lives of the chil- 
dren, you will be able to take as- 
signed roles. 

Teachers grow through their chil- 
dren even as children grow through 
their teachers. I think it is im- 
portant to feel and express some 
kind of appreciation to them. In 
some schools teachers can be trans- 
ferred in the elementary grades. It’s 
a rather good idea, for some teach- 
ers at least, to move along with a 
group through the first four grades 
before waving goodbye to them and 
starting with a new generation. 

I would remind you that, if you 
are a rigid teacher, you're more 
likely to have children who are rigid 
rather than expressive; that if you 
are a relaxed teacher, you're more 
likely to have relaxed children. If 
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you are ineffectual, then nothing 
can save you. 

There are outlets as well as objec- 
tives. Outlets are recreational and 
surely we can find many in hobbies, 
in travel, in community activity, in 
welfare. I think that it is forgivable 
for teachers, in terms of outlets, also 
to be permitted some simple vices— 
to be caught sometimes using small 
talk or slang, even sometimes say- 
ing things you mean at the moment 
then saying afterwards that you did 
not mean them, little temper out- 
bursts, covert or overt favor of a 
particular child or idea, maybe even 
political interests. If they dare not 
have those vices, I’m afraid their 
rigidities will make them too brittle. 

‘T hope, too, when you go to post- 
gtaduate courses or take exchange 
jobs that somehow or other you 
remember that the most you can get 
is not in terms of content but rather 
in terms of contact. It is the people 
you see, the social contacts that you 
make, which will be outlets. 

I hope, also, that you reside pre- 
ferably with nonteachers. I am not 
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here to try to break up wonderful 
combinations but, if you can find 
somebody who is a nonteacher and 
live away from home perhaps, it 
may be better for you, especially if 
you live where there are children 
for whom you don’t have teaching 
responsibilities. Teachers are ex- 
pected to be perfect, but they 
shouldn’t expect it of themselves 
or of each other. They should learn 
how to live with their own relative 
successes and failures, even as 
physicians do. 

Under normal tensions of class- 
room life, teachers are remarkably 
free of abnormal pressure on their 
emotions. Sometimes the pressure 
seems to be abnormal. I do not be- 
lieve that teachers are fundamentally 
any less stable than people in the 
other professions. In reading the 
scientific literature, I am impressed 
with the references to the relative 
infrequency of serious emotional 
disorder in teachers. Now I am 
sure you can live singing, feeling 
high, and sure that your emotional 
integration is perfect. ° 


Handle with Care 


A NEw law in Illinois protects teachers against physical 
assault by angry parents. A person convicted of assaulting 
a schogl teacher on or adjacent to the school grounds can be 
fined from $100 to a maximum of $1,000, and sentenced to 


as long as a year in jail, penalties more severe than those for 
ordinary assault. 








Science vs. Propaganda? 





The Stereotype of Progressive Education 


WILLARD B. SPALDING 


In Progressive Education 


—? OR almost two decades those 
of us who have been interested in 
progressive education have been 
hearing with increasing frequency 
the same criticisms of it. These crit- 
icisms have been directed both at 
what is taught in the schools and at 
the way in which teaching takes 
place. Many of us have tended to 
disregard the stereotypes as inevit- 
able and unimportant. Others 
among us have felt that the stereo- 
types were sponsored by selfseek- 
ing groups and individuals and so 
should not be given serious weight. 
Some have felt that they were kept 
alive by subversive right-wing 
groups in order that they might 
strengthen their own treasuries or 
have some theme which they could 
use in their literature. 

It may well be that all of these 
points of view are correct. But each 
tells only part of the story. Each has 
only an element of the whole truth 
in it. If we are to see what the 
problem is and to define it so that 


we can take some steps towards solv- 


ing it, we cannot dispose of it as 
readily as these three alternatives 
would imply. We must ask our- 
selves: ‘What is there about pro- 
gressive education which leads to 
the persistence of these stereotypes, 
correct or incorrect, for as long as 
they have persisted?” This is the 
significant aspect of the problem. 
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Selfseeking groups or subversive 
groups from the right could not suc- 
cessfully maintain a stereotype for 
as long as this one has been main- 
tained unless there were a wide- 
spread acceptance of it by a large 
body of the public who are not 
reached by either of these groups. 
It is about time that we recognized 
that in a large and, I believe, a 
gtowing body of the American pub- 
lic, the ideas which we believe to be 
incorrect are accepted as true com- 
mentaries on the quality and meth- 
ods of education in progressive 
schools. 

First, what are the stereotypes? It 
is my impression that the first clus- 
ter of stereotypes centers around 
the idea that progressive education 
is soft education and does not pro- 
duce disciplined people. In progres- 
sive schools children do what they 
want to do; or they spend their 
time with subjects that amuse them. 

A second centers around the be- 
lief that progressive education is at- 
tempting to indoctrinate boys and 
girls with an idea about the form 
and nature of our society and the 
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government which it should have, 
which will erode away or destroy 
the type of government which we 
now have. In this cluster, we find 
that progressive education is op- 
posed to patriotism and a belief in 
the fundamental principles which 
underlie our country. 

A third cluster of stereotypes is 
found in the idea that progressive 
education lacks moral values. Pro- 
@ressive education is accused of be- 
img godless; it is accused of in- 
cfeasing juvenile delinquency. 

A fourth cluster of stereotypes 
centers around the content of ma- 
terial which is taught in the school. 
It is claimed that students do not 
tread textbooks in progressive 
schools; that graduates who enter 
cOlleges are getting progressively 
worse in their ability to use their 
own language or to compute ac- 

curately. 
} It an be stated that these stereo- 
types are false and that they are 
spread by ignorant and malicious 
people who would destroy the 
schools. But, it also can be shown 
that some of; these stereotypes are 
spreading to fmclude many aspects 
of professional education and are in 
fact becoming means of attacking 
the whole structure underlying the 
training of teachers. It also can be 
shown that we educators may have 
encouraged these stereotypes and, 
particularly, that they may have 
been encouraged by the Progressive 
Education Association and its suc- 
cessor, The American Educational 
Fellowship. 

A study of the early history of 
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the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion, reports of its conferences and 
publications, all reveal that the pro- 
gram was centered in a developing 
science of education. Dewey's writ- 
ings and addresses both reflected the 
thinking of the membership and in- 
fluenced it greatly. This was the 
time of the greatest growth and the 
greatest influence of the progressive- 
education movement. It then was 
concerned with the intellectual activ- 
ities of students. It was concerned 
with their acquiring knowledge. It 
was concerned with subject matter. 


WRONG EMPHASIS 


Yet somehow it got off the track. 
Somewhere along the way items like 
emphasis on respect for individual- 
ity, increase of freedom, disposition 
to build in the nature of children an 
atmosphere of informality, and 
other items which Dewey took for 
granted came to be end points of 
the progressive-education movement 
both in the minds of persons who 
were members of it and in the 
minds of the public themselves. As 
Dewey has argued elsewhere, a 
democratic social environment is 
necessary to scientific development. 
These are important aspects of such 
an environment, but they are not 
science. Yet they became, to a large 
extent, the program of progressive 
education as it was expressed in its 
publications and its conferences. 
The emphasis on adjustment of the 
child to life, on integrated personal- 
ity, and on freedom almost entirely 
obliterated the earlier emphasis on 
intellectual content, knowledge, and 
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subject matter. The cliché that we 
are teaching children, not subject 
matter, became a kind of dogma, 
which guided not only courses in 
education but the operation of teach- 
ers in schools. The progressive-edu- 
cation movement has become an in- 
strument for converting teachers to 
a modification of the Marxian posi- 
tion that schools cannot be improved 
until the patterns of social organiza- 
tion are changed. 


TOO MUCH PROPAGANDA 


The Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation and now its heir, the Ameri- 
can Education Fellowship, abandon- 
ed its early interest in the develop- 
ment of a science of education. It 
abandoned the program which had 
given it its greatest strength and 
greatest possibility for leadership. 
It abandoned this in order to be- 
come a.pressure group for a particu- 
lar kind of education and the ze- 
making of society. It gave up the 
scientific attitude and took on pro- 
pagandizing as its major function. 

A science of education is based 
necessarily on principles and laws 
of learning. Unless methods of in- 
struction result in learning, they are 
valueless. The discovery of laws of 
learning and the development of 
educational procedures which pro- 
ceed from them cannot wisely be 
postponed until the social order 
suits everyone; certainly not: until 
it suits the members of the Ameri- 
can Education Fellowship. Children 
are expected to think, to choose, to 
know, and to understand the world 
as it now is. Schools are expected 


to help them do these things well; 
they have not progressed very far. 

The schools have not changed 
because the progressive-education 
movement did not progress very far 
beyond the things which Dewey 
took for granted: increased free- 
dom, the disposition to build on the 
nature and experience of children, 
an atmosphere of informality, and 
activity rather than passivity. These 
were to be but the starting point of 
a science of education. They were 
part of the democratic social en- 
vironment necessary to scientific de- 
velopment. In this setting, there 
would be prolonged careful obser- 
vation of children. Teachers would 
try out new ideas in order to de- 
velop better methods. 


IN THE EARLY DAYS 


The test of good teaching was 
clearly understood by progressive 
educators of a quarter of a century 
ago to be the achievement of the 
child. This achievement was ex+ 
pected to include “the inquisitive ate 
titude,” “valuable subject matter,” 
“knowledge,” and “an orderly col- 
lection and systematization of relate 
ed facts and principles.” The build- 
ing up of the child’s individuality 
was to come about as a consequence, 
one might say as a natural by- 
product. 

I realize that I sound nostalgic, 
but those early days were really great 
days for American education. There 
was ferment. Ideas were sought re- 
lentlessly and tested ruthlessly. To- 
day there is no similar center of 
scientific thought. The source of the 
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impetus toward progress is gone. 
So the profession has tended to re- 
main at the starting point. The ex- 
pected improvements in the achieve- 
ment of children have not come to 
pass. 

Some of us feel that the progres- 
sive-education movement has been 
captured by a group who are more 
concerned with changing society 
than with improving the quality of 
instruction in the classrooms in 
America. I think that change in the 
direction of the movement, because 
of this change in leadership, has 
been unfortunate for American edu- 
Cation as a whole. 

My remedy for the present situa- 
tion is a very simple one. It is also a 
femedy which, if applied to the 
American Education Fellowship or 
to a reconstituted Progressive Edu- 
Cation Association, would again 
make it a strong force. 
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In the long run, we can only 
eliminate stereotypes about educa- 
tion from the American mind by 
eliminating the conditions which 
cause them. As I see it, the cause is 
the failure of American education 
to develop a truly scientific basis on 
which classroom methods can rest. 
A scientific basis, if it is to be 
sound, should take into account 
what the progressive movement took 
into account 25 years ago, namely, 
that education should have intellec- 
tual content. It should deal with sub- 
ject matter. It should be concerned 
with the development of knowledge 
by its pupils. It should make sure 
that they understand the systematic 
bodies of principles which underlie 
the important areas of modern 
knowledge. It is our real failure to 
improve our schools in these ways 
which insures the persistence and 
spread of stereotypes. e 


Veteran Voracity 


DuRING the seven years of the education program provided 
under the G.I. Bill of Rights, about half of the nation’s 
15,200,000 World War II veterans have taken some form of 
training. The cost of the program has been more than $12 
billion for tuition, subsistence allowance, supplies, and train- 


ing equipment. 


The 7,500,000 veterans who trained in schools, on the 
job, and on the farm have taken courses in nearly every 
field at which man earns his living—ranging from agron- 
omy to zoology and from automobile mechanics to welding. 





Help Them Recover Confidence 


The Shop Teacher’s 


s Role in Guidance 


FERDINAND ¥V. LIOTTA 


In The Journal of Education 


“Win you look down your 


school register today you see such 
names as Borowski, Castagna, Eg- 
rieg, Olivas, Fouchein, Hanamota, 
and others besides the customary 
Joneses and Browns. Youths with 
such names are fighting and dying 
for their country. In the great task 
of defending freedom, they are not 
failing; certainly the school should 
not fail them. 

“I wonder,” says Principal 
Thompson, “what we would do if 
there were not any shop courses in 
school.” As he spoke, he was re- 
calling a day six years before when 
he had convinced the board of 
school trustees that additional funds 
were needed to expand the indus- 
trial-arts program. In doing this he 
had sought adequate educational 
opportunities for all the student 
body, not just for the 20 percent 
planning to attend college. That day 
he had pleaded for those whom the 
Prosser Report was later to term the 
“forgotten 60 percent.” He had 
fought and won a victory, the re- 
wards of which the present student 
body was enjoying. 

Will this last chance at education 
for this large group be the salva- 
tion for some future worker—some 
highly trained tradesman of tomor- 
row? Much depends on the shop 
teacher. 

True, there are guidance workers 
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in every large school system. But so 
few are the workers, so numerous 
are the calls for them that they cap 
reach only a small number of those 
needing help. The shop teacher, 
then, often has more opportunity 
than the guidance counselor to deal 
day by day with numbers of “edu 
cational misfits.”’ 

The shop situation is a natural 
guidance situation; in many in- 
stances the groups are small enough 
so the teacher can thoroughly know 
his pupils. The environment is free 
enough to exclude the controls 
which active boys ofttimes consider 
disagreeable and rigid. The work to 
be done is definite and objective; it 
is apparent when the task is well 
done. None of the subtle problems 
of evaluation occur as in the inter- 
pretation of Shakespeare. 

The shop teacher is usually a 
man; he speaks a man’s language; 
he moves in a concrete, objective 
world. He is interested in the things 
these boys like. Students in shop 
classes may not appreciate an excel- 
lent thesis, but they admire one who 
can instruct them in the repairing 
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of their automobile or the building 
of a surf board. With such factors 
in his favor, it is much easier for 
the shop teacher to be a leader. 

The shop class also is a natural 
laboratory for democratic living. 
Since student leadership varies with 
differing projects, all have a chance 
to learn both to lead and to fol- 
low, and there is frequent opportun- 
ity for exchanges of roles during the 
semester. 

This experience may be quite dif- 
ferent from that which many of 
these students have had in the aca- 
demic classroom. There these less 
talented members often play the 
tole of spectators; soon they lag be- 
hind and sometimes lose all interest. 

Then too, the shop class teaches 
democratic living through the op- 
portunities it provides for working 
together closely and harmoniously. 
There is probably no other subject 
afea where students cooperate more 
closely. Bill Smith, Joe Castagna, 
and Takaya Hanamoto work side 
by side at the same table. 

In shop, Joe fashions his wood 
work with an ancient skill, handed 
down in his family from father to 
son. Bill had always considered 
Hanamota as a “‘foreigner’’ in other 
classes, but now that is forgotten as 
he watches Hanamota carving wood 
with exquisite dexterity. From such 
experience, Bill gains a new respect 
for Joe and Hanamota; they are 
not strangers, different from him, 
but skilled boys who have benefited 
from differing backgrounds. On 
such respect and admiration for dif- 
fering races is founded democracy. 
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Integration of various subject 
fields is afforded by the industrial- 
arts program. The work in arts and 
crafts, home economics, and indus- 
trial arts can be closely coordinated, 
so that students of all of these de- 
partments may share learning ex- 
periences. Such a flexible, inter- 
related program requires extra ad- 
ministrative supervision in class 
planning, but the additional effort 
is amply repaid in increased student 
interest and growth. In such a pro- 
gram, students may move freely 
from class to class, getting needed 
help for projects. 

Thus Sue, planning a lamp for a 
Christmas gift, may first spend time 
in art class as she selects her pat- 
terns and design. Then she may 
spend some time in the wood and 
metal shop as she makes the lamp 
base. Lastly she may learn to make 
the lampshade in the sewing class. 
She will be encouraged to move 
freely from class to class seeking 
help as needed. Where there is 
real interest in the work under- 
taken, there is not much danger that 
freedom will be abused. The teacher 
comes to be regarded as a real help- 
er to be sought, rather than a criti- 
cal person to be avoided. 

Finally, the shop course offers a 
secure atmosphere in which stu- 
dents set or select their own stand- 
ards of excellence. This helps these 
students develop confidence. The 
work is flexible enough to be ad- 
justed to each person’s needs and 
abilities. Students, therefore, do not 
have the feeling that they need to 
compete with each other in order 
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to succeed. Each person is doing his 
own project; his neighbor is there 
for cooperation, not competition. 
In addition, the shop course is non- 
coercive. No one has to do a certain 
thing at a certain time. No one has 
to listen to lengthy dissertations by 
the teacher or recitations by other 
pupils. No one has to remain in his 
seat and not speak during the hour. 
Heretofore, many of these students 
have competed and frequently been 
defeated. Frustrated by failure, 
they have rebelled, only to be push- 
ed into the most rigid behavior 
patterns. Finally, in a last “out” 
with the teacher they have been 
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ed by the previous experience, they 
enter the shop, prepared to be 
“agin” everything, but find there is 
little to be against. They have met 
a situation utterly new. 

Here they find teachers whose 
sympathetic understanding touches 
them. Naturally, success is almost 
bound to follow. This initial suc- 
cess and change of attitude often 
spreads from one specific task to 
another and even from the shop area 
to the subject areas. Particularly is 
this complete change of attitude 
likely to result when the boys model 
themselves after the teacher and 
tend to take over his ideas and 


transferred to a shop course. Anger- _ ideals. ° 





Well-Deserved Honor 


THE first custodian in the history of education to have a 
school named in his honor is George E. Spann, at Risley 
Junior High School, Pueblo, Colo., (for whom) a new ele- 
mentary building will be named... . 

Next June, Spann will retire after 34 years of school ser- 
vice that have endeared him to thousands of students. Dur- 
ing that time he has served as guide and close friend to all 
students, worked with parents, with Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations, and with adult groups within the school. Dr. 
Ernest Hanson, superintendent of Pueblo schools, stated, 
“We contacted many schools, searched high and low for the 
conventional name of a pioneer, a president, or a statesman 
but we always reverted back to Mr. Spann.” 

—The Colorado School Journal for November, 1951. 


CUSTODIAL employees were among those receiving awards 
at the Golden Jubilee of Philippine Education, celebrated 
nationally in December. Representatives of many nations 
joined in this salute to education which marked 50 years 
of school progress in the Philippines. 











It Pays To Be Fair 


Teaching Teachers About Salaries 


HENRY M. BRICKELL 


In The School Review 


Jus is a story of a group of 
teachers whose desire for increased 
compensation has traditionally been 
frustrated by an underlying convic- 
tion that their services are of only 
moderate value to their community. 
It is a story of how, on one occa- 
sion, their desires finally were ar- 
ticulated into a successful drive for 
better salaries. And it is a story of 
a leadership that tried to keep itself 
democratic while recognizing the 
political power of unanimity and the 
need for steady forward motion in 
any project battling inertia and ex- 
perienced opposition. 

It was not a good year for rais- 
ing salaries at our school. We had 
received a raise just two years be- 
fore, for one thing. Our enrolment 
Was increasing, and the superinten- 
dent was planning to hire some ad- 
ditional teachers for next year—an- 
other drain onthe school’s money. 
The board of education was paying 
more for equipment and supplies 
and new land than it had in the 
past. Moreover, the people in our 
town were paying more for food 
and rent and movies than they had 
in the past, and they might be in 
no mood for a tax increase. The 
atmosphere was still gray with ugly 
reminiscences of a tax strike in an 
earlier year. There was a whole list 
of like reasons for leaving salaries 
alone. 


Henry M. Brickell, now a graduate 
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bia University, has been an English 
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Hesitantly, the faculty governing 
board appointed a salary research 
committee. It was carefully chosen 
to represent the irreconcilable (they 
remained so) elements of faculty 
opinion. This new committee split 
up and trod off in all directions to 
ask each individual teacher what 
they could do for him. 

Conferences with individual 
teachers went on for days. The re- 
sulting master-list of problems told 
the committee what to study then 
and what to look out for later. Pro- 
fessional organizations and publica- 
tions, government sources, popular 
magazines, private mewspapers, 
friends at neighboring schools, and 
a handful of other sources provided 
information to the committee. 

Once the facts about our prob- 
lems were gathered, there was the 
major job of educating the teachers 
with them. The sheer bulk of the 
information alone made the project 
complex. But that was not all. The 
committee had to present a body of 
facts so coherent that individual 
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teachers would be drawn together 
into a coagulation of opinion and 
would come to speak their needs in 
one unified voice. 

An all-faculty meeting seemed 
best for the purpose of the commit- 
tee, which was to present a pointed, 
impressive report of findings and 
then send the teachers home to 
think about them. The committee 
was convinced that a long, wrang- 
ling discussion would not help the 
cause of unity so much as other 
means of communication. 

The feature of the late-afternoon 
meeting was an easel set in the 
middle of the library where the 
teachers had gathered. From the 
easel hung a sheaf of oversize graphs 
and charts drawn in bold lines and 
bright colors. One by one, the post- 
ers unfolded their story of the 
length of tenure of our teachers, 
rising living costs and lagging sal- 
aries, the yawning space between 
our salaries and the salaries recom- 
mended by the National Education 
Association, plus tedious variations 
on the main theme: the great dif- 
ference between our school and 
similar schools in our area. A short 
interval of questioning separated the 
presentation of the posters from the 
distribution of the inevitable mimeo- 
graphed report of committee find- 
ings—23 crowded pages of them. 

The booklets, however, were sim- 
ply organized. Sixteen incisive ques- 
tions were listed in the table of 
contents. The text answered these 
individually, usually by quoting re- 
liable sources, occasionally with a 
salary-committee comment on an au- 
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thority’s statement. Sample questions 
were: “How well should a teacher 
live?” “‘Do low salaries keep people 
away from teaching?” “Will living 
costs go down?” “Can our school 
pay more?” 

This last one had caused much 
controversy. The committee had 
found among our teachers general 
ignorance about the gathering and 
budgeting of school funds. Thus, to 
acquaint the faculty with the very 
simplest elements of community 
taxation and school finance, the 
committee wrote a short informal 
description of how our school got 
its money. To complete the financial 
picture, our expenditures for the 
preceding three years and our bud- 
get for the current year were shown 
in the appendix. 

Although the posters and the 
booklet were meant to complement 
each other, each method told its 
own complete story. A teacher who 
had missed, or slept through, the 
discussion of the posters could read 
the booklet at his leisure. And any- 
one wanting to use the booklet for 
a scratch pad could get most of the 
facts he needed from the posters, 
which were left on display. 

From the very beginning, the job 
of the committee had shaped up as 
the classic job of leadership in a 
democracy: to help the group recog- 
nize its problem, to help the group 
gather facts and see them whole, to 
create an emotional atmosphere en- 
couraging to clear thought, to pave 
the paths to group agreement and 
decision, and to carry that decision 
into action. Such leadership does not 
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constitute itself a single master- 
mind; it tries to create an operating 
group mind. 

Thus when, following the meet- 
ing, the salary research committee 
was reappointed in a body as the 
core of a new salary recommending 
committee, it tried to keep its lead- 
ership democratic. It determined not 
to recommend to the board some 
patchwork plan of its own design; 
rather, it chose to unite faculty 
Opinion wherever possible and to 
funnel this unified opinion directly 
to the board. 

Plunging into the job with a 
ream of paper in one hand and a 
duplicator in the other, the commit- 
tee developed and circulated, one 
by one, a series of multiple-choice 
questionnaires. Each succeeding 
form cut down the range of choice. 
The final statement recommended a 
number of changes in the board’s 
salary policy. Its introduction said 
that every teacher placing a mark 
in the square (signatures were pro- 
hibited at all times) had accepted 
the recommendations as an adequate 
statement of his own opinion at that 
time. Sixty teachers checked the 
square; ten did not. 

This technique, though far from 
perfect, enabled the committee to 
present to the board a picture of 


Money to Burn 
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strong faculty unity, a specific set 
of proposals with which the board 
could work, and a fair promise that 
splinter groups would not beset the 
board for special provisions as they 
had during the preceding salary re- 
scheduling. 

The nine specific recommenda- 
tions on which the faculty finally 
agreed were presented to the board 
of education at a private meeting. 
The board and the superintendent 
labored without the teachers (as the 
teachers had labored without the su- 
perintendent and the board) to 
bring forth a decision. This deci- 
sion was given by the board at a 
special meeting of all teachers. A 
compromise, of course, was the an- 
swer. Some recommendations were 
ignored; others were incorporated 
into the new salary policy. 

Although the need to educate 
teachers about salaries is real and 
the need to blend their individual 
desires into successful salary-reform 
programs is nearly universal, the 
particular techniques outlined here 
should not be copied. Each school is 
distinctive, and each must develop 
techniques specifically in its own 
context. However, the experience of 
our salary committee may well sug- 
gest points of focus for other 
teacher groups. * 


DURING 1950 some 1198 institutions of higher learning re- 
ported they had available 141,554 scholarships worth 
$31,000,000. Some of these were valued as little as $35 
to $50; others as high as $2000. 











The School and Character Education 


How Much Rope? 


HERBERT BEN JAMIN 


In Educational Leadership 


Abana a prisoner in colo- 
nial New England was an educa- 
tional endeavor. It was quite re- 
spectable for country men and 
women dressed for the meeting 
house to travel miles to witness the 
execution. Although this drama 
added zest and color to otherwise 
drab and uneventful living and thus 
had pronounced recreational values, 
its most important feature was edu- 
cational. 

The prisoner stood on the gal- 
lows, hands tied and halter around 
his neck. He had to hold this posi- 
tion for three to four hours, while 
the preacher hammered the points 
of his sermon into the hearts of the 
congregation. Preachers generally 
made the most of hangings. Like all 
teachers they enjoyed having an 
attentive class, and a condemned 
man was about the best audio-vis- 
ual-aid material, so to speak, that an 
instructor could hope to scrape up to 
illustrate the wages of sin. 

Before the trap door was sprung, 
the prisoner was given a chance to 
speak his piece. He might stand sil- 
ent, struck dumb by stage fright. 
He might repent and beg for divine 
or even human mercy; or he might 
drop to eternity an unrepentent sin- 
ner, cursing his tormentors to the 
end. 

In any event he was held account- 
able for his actions. His parents had 
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probably done the best for him that 
they knew how to do. His teacher 
had undoubtedly sought to disci- 
pline his churlish character with a 
club, and the hanging sermon by his 
pastor was only the last of a long 
series of moral exhortations by that 
worthy that the prisoner had been 
forced to endure. 

The lesson of this man’s life, as 
ptesented by the sermon and con- 
cluded by the rope, reinforced the 
belief in individual responsibility 
for personal conduct as once in- 
grained in the fabric of American 
thought. Conduct was not viewed as 
a relative proposition but as defi- 
nite conformity to a moral code 
whose precepts were explained and 
enforced by duly constituted spirit- 
ual and temporal leaders. 

The distance between this simple 
view of responsibility for conduct 
and that commonly held today may 
be illustrated by the following hypo- 
thetical murder case. A young man 
goes berserk, slays a policeman, cap- 
tures a girl and criminally attacks 
her, and is caught. The press inter- 
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prets the culprit’s life from a dif- 
ferent viewpoint than that of the 
old-time preacher. It explains to us 
that this lad is a child of the slums. 
His working mother had no time to 
give him the love and attention his 
personality craved, and his alcoholic 
father set a poor example for him 
to follow. It is pointed out by the 
psychologist that the youth is imma- 
ture and that he assaulted the girl in 
an understandable desire to prove 
his manhood. Any high-school stu- 
dent can now tell us that the boy is 
mentally ill and that common de- 
cency demands that he be sent to a 
hospital rather than to the execution 
chamber. The recent enlightenment 
of the public on the application of 
the principles of sociology and psy- 
chology to such cases has been far- 
teaching. The consensus is that he 


is not really to blame. The only 

things wrong with him are his 

heredity and his environment. 
This enlightened viewpoint is of 


course correct. It carries with it, 
however, a clear and present danger 
which must be recognized and 
guarded against. This danger arises 
from the simple and proper desire 
of the people of the United States 
that the public-school system of the 
country should give effective charac- 
ter education to its pupils. 

The current unfriendly critics of 
public education have seen this weak 
spot in the public-school program 
more readily than have many of its 
supporters and operators. They ex- 
ploit popular desire for character 
education by blanket criticism of 
public-school pupils and students. 
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Young people today, they tell the 
public, are sude, crude, and immoral 
at ever-increasing rates. While the 
family, poor housing, war and prep- 
aration for war, and even the 
churches sometimes receive a share 
of the blame, the school, as the local 
agency under public control, is in 
the number-one position to take the 
rap. 

Here is where the unfriendly 
critic, who is out to “get’’ the public 
school on any count, steps in swing- 
ing; and the layman, when he comes 
to believe that the conduct of young 
people is bad, is brought to con- 
clude that the school is bad. “You 
are unhappy with the general be- 
havior of the children and young 
people,”’ these critics tell the discon- 
tented school patron. “The trouble 
is with the curriculum. We all know 
that back in the good old days the 
schools used to teach a powerful 
subject matter very thoroughly. That 
subject matter taught that way made 
strong and upright men and wom- 
en; it made moral people; it made 
character. Now you have visionary 
and misguided if not actually dis- 
loyal educationists, who never mon- 
keyed with the curriculum. They 
have watered down the tried and 
tested subjects with the virus of pro- 
gressive activities. No wonder the 
moral fiber of our people is being 
sapped. Give the schools back to the 
people. Do away with that modern 
claptrap. Give us the old disciplin- 
ary subjects and we will be on the 
right track again.” 

Americans who support these 
critics of the public school today are 
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not the same people who watched 
the executions on hangman’s hill. 
If they were they would not entirely 
blame schooling and evil com- 
panions as the causes of their chil- 
dren’s bad manners. They would 
give some discredit to the Devil and 
call for more rope and a swifter 
running noose. But now they believe 
the school must make character. 
The patrons of public education 
in this country will continue to 
demand increasing services of a psy- 
chological and sociological nature, 
no matter by what name they may 
be called. The unfriendly critics of 
the public school may delude them- 
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selves into thinking that they are 
going to reverse the course of cur- 
ricular development, but that will 
not be the case. If educational his- 
tory shows anything, it indicates that 
the American people have made the 
school system what it is today in 
spite of the opposition of certain 
schoolmasters as well as critics who 
view with alarm. The people are 
now engaged in developing a school 
program to do a better job in 
character education. They will need 
the help of teachers. They will ride 
over the barriers erected by the 
critics. They will succeed on both 
counts as they have done before. @ 


=" “Works Both “Ways! 


AT the Illinois PTA convention last year, J. Lloyd Trump, 
professor of education at the University of Illinois and a 
vice-president of the association, took local PTAs to task for 
spending four out of every five minutes eating refresh- 
ments, enjoying entertainment, and deciding how to raise 
money or how to spend it. 

Said Dr. Trump, “Parents don’t want a militant PTA 
for fear the administrator will take it out on Johnny, and 
teachers don’t want to get too close to the parents for fear 
they will be asked some embarrassing questions.” 

—wNation’s Schools 


AT the 1951 AASA conference, Mrs. John E. Hayes, presi- 
dent of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
said, “As both professional and lay people must share in 
PTA responsibilities, I would like to hear more superinten- 
dents change the expression ‘your’ organization to ‘our’ 
organization.” 








Goal; Study Abroad 


Who Will Be a ‘‘Fulbrighter”’ 


HuGuH S. TAYLOR 


In News Bulletin 


HE competition for Fulbright 
scholarships for 1952-53 is now 
closed. The applications were all in 
by October 15, 1951. Local com- 
mittees on the campuses of the col- 
leges and universities of the country 
have rendered their verdicts on the 
applications. They have sent to the 
State Fulbright Scholarship Commit- 
tees not more than two nominees 
per educational institution, drawn 
from the applicants who are at once 
fesidents of the state and students 
at an educational center in the state. 
The remaining applications in each 
college and university have been 
graded and sent to the Institute of 
International Education. in New 
York for the final stages of process- 
ing. To these applications, through 
the colleges, will be added those 
applications-at-large from  scholar- 
ship aspirants not now located in 
one or another of the educational 
centers but who are nevertheless 
ready to test their fitness for selec- 
tion against those who come 
through the educational channels. 

The processing of all applications 
passes now to a National Selection 
Committee, appointed by the Board 
of Trustees of the Institute of Inter- 
national Education. The permanent 
staff of the Institute will present to 
the selection committee candidates 
who clearly possess the qualifications 
for consideration as Fulbright schol- 
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ars. The committees are organized 
by countries. 

Applications to go to the United 
Kingdom will probably be the most 
numerous and the U. K. Selection 
Committee will doubtless have the 
toughest assignment; they will find, 
to their chagrin, numbers of out- 
standing applicants—many more 
than the universities and educational 
centers in the U. K. can possibly 
accept. It is a matter for regret that 
he or she who would be a “Ful- 
brighter” does not realize that Ox- 
ford, Cambridge, and London are 
not the only universities in the 
U. K.; that Bristol and Birming- 
ham, Liverpool and Leeds, Man- 
chester and Sheffield, the provincial 
universities, the Scottish universities 
—many of them have facilities as 
fruitful to a would-be Fulbrighter 
as the ancient universities of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge. Many such a 
would-be Fulbrighter might have 
obtained a scholarship in Norway, 
Holland, Belgium, France, Italy, 
Greece, or the other countries when, 
because of keen competition, he may 
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not attain his heart’s desire through 
application to the U. K. panel. 

As a member of national selection 
committees for the past three years, 
I can visualize vividly the laborious 
weeks ahead: the permanent staff 
diligently searching for the best 
among the thousands of applicants, 
preparing a summary of each appli- 
cant’s qualifications for advance 
examination and rating by the Selec- 
tion Committee; the weekly meet- 
ing in New York where the commit- 
tee turns to the actual application 
and recommendations and listens to 
recordings, looks at paintings, 
studies architectural plans; the deci- 
sion—quick on outstanding applica- 
tions, deliberate and time-consum- 
ing with those not so rated; applica- 
tions recommended or sent back for 
further study alongside those that 
will come later—-checked and cross- 
checked so that none shall be over- 
looked, none slighted; due attention 
also to geographical distribution—a 
labor of considerable dimensions 
but one of love, knowing the stimu- 
lus, the educational opportunity that 
may come to 900 recommended ap- 
plicants and alternates from whom 
the 700 scholars will finally be 
chosen. 

Upon recommendation by the Se- 
lection Committee in New York, 
the scene shifts to the Board of For- 
eign Scholarships, then to the U. S. 
Educational Commissions in the sev- 
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eral countries who receive, through 
the State Department, the dossiers 
of those recommended. The Com- 
mission abroad has the jig-saw 
puzzle job of fitting the recom- 
mended candidates into the educa- 
tional facilities of the country. 
Happy is the would-be Fulbrighter 
whose program fits neatly into the 
educational slot of the applicant’s or 
the committee’s choice. Then is he 
or she well on the way to being a 
Fulbrighter. 

When educational facility clicks 
with applicant aspiration, the scene 
shifts back to the State Department 
in Washington, where it must now 
be certainly established that the ap- 
plicants possess those qualities of 
character and reliability that would 
justify the United States’ sending 
them abroad as ambassadors of 
goodwill: seriousness of purpose, 
high standards of integrity, and fe- 
liability of judgment—difficult but 
necessary hurdles that the Ful- 
brighter must surmount. 

Is it worth the Herculean effort? 
As I was writing these words there 
came into the office a Fulbrighter 
in Paris for 1950-51. A query as 
to the success of the venture elicited 
a response so enthusiastic that all 
the labors of colleges and universi- 
ties, of Institute’s professional staff, 
of Selection Committee, of Board 
of Foreign Scholarships can be 
judged well rewarded. . 


A Venerable Age 


Jue national universities of Mexico and Peru observed 
their four-hundredth anniversaries in 1951. 





How They Do It 


Trends in Junior-High-School Practices 


A. H. LAUCHNER 


In The Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 


y= writer, interested in ascer- 
taining trends in junior-high-school 
practices, traveled over 12,000 miles, 
personally visiting 71 junior-high 
schools in 24 states during the first 
semester of the school year 1950-51. 
He attended faculty meetings, school 
assemblies, evening programs by 
students, and parent-teacher meet- 
ings. He interviewed school admin- 
istrators, supervisors, teachers, pa- 
trons, and students: addressed meet- 
imgs, conducted workshops, and 
gathered and filed much material 
directly related to the administra- 
tion and conduct of the junior-high 
school. The following is a summary 
of some of the findings revealed 
through this study. 

Block of time.—The swing to- 
ward having one teacher hold a 
group for two or more periods each 
day is perhaps the most significant 
thing that is happening in junior- 
high schools today. The usual com- 
bination is English and _ social 
studies, but some schools have work- 
ed in mathematics or science, mak- 
ing a triple block. This is all in 
direct contrast to original claims 
made for junior-high schools when 
there was strong argument in favor 
of strict departmentalization, with 
highly specialized teachers. Argu- 
ments for the block trend are: fewer 
students per teacher and therefore 
better guidance and stronger rela- 
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tionships, greater correlation, less 
confusion, and general ‘“broaden- 
ing” of all concerned. 

Integration.—Hundreds of jun- 
ior-high schools are working seri- 
ously at the job of making those 
subjects, attitudes, etc., we've been 
teaching in separate doses all a part 
of one big prescription. Some call 
it by such names as common learn- 
ings or the core. All of this repre- 
sents an effort to provide programs 
which will meet interests, problems, 
and needs of youth adequately and 
effectively. Some schools where such 
programs have been well managed 
ate thoroughly convinced of their 
merits, while some have come to 
grief and aren't very happy over the 
outcome. 

Grouping.—Once we grouped. 
Then many said it was undemo- 
cratic. Today there is again a very 
strong swing toward grouping. Hun- 
dreds of schools are setting up three 
or four “working levels,’’ particu- 
larly in academic areas. Many that 
do not otherwise group have sec- 
tions of slow learners, and now and 
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then some school has one or more 
sections for gifted pupils. For sec- 
tioning purposes, IQ may be used, 
but, in general, reading ability, so- 
cial maturity, past records, and 
opinions of counselors are the 
strong factors used in decisions. 
Student failures.—Principals are 
practically unanimous in their belief 
that, generally speaking, pupils who 
are forced to repeat a grade show 
very little improvement. Almost 
without exception they believe in 
“getting the best we can from a stu- 
dent and then moving him on.” 
The rank and file of classroom 
teachers are not as favorable to 
these two viewpoints as are adminis- 
trators and guidance directors, but 
there is ample evidence that class- 
room teachers are becoming increas- 
ingly favorable to these views. 


Counseling.—Strong emphasis is 
being given this field of endeavor 
and everywhere schools are employ- 
ing additional staff members to 
develop it. While various plans are 
employed, all seem to agree that 


without very strong cooperation 
among counselors, teachers, stu- 
dents, parents, and administration, 
any plan may and probably will fail. 

Physical education and ath- 
letics—Some junior-high schools 
offer physical education one day per 
week, while others set up daily 
classes. Nearly all schools report 
intramural programs for both boys 
and girls. An increasingly large 
number of junior-high schools are 
featuring such activity to replace 
competitive athletic contests with 
other schools. With almost no ex- 
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ceptions, junior-high schools in 
larger cities do not engage in ath- 
letic contests with other schools. 
Superintendents and principals, in 
large numbers, are out of sympathy 
with the idea that elementary and 
junior-high schools must develop 
athletes for senior-high schools, and 
many school boards have set up reg- 
ulations against such programs. 
Libraries —Most junior-high- 
school libraries are far too small. 
Some, in this situation, have decen- 
tralized, by placing books and ma- 
terials at convenient locations, 
thereby increasing facilities. A few 
of the newer buildings have “area” 
libraries. Most schools use students 
as helpers, and quite a few have 
teachers helping. A good junior- 
high-school library helps meet in- 
dividual differences. Here and there 
may be found such a junior-high- 
school library stocked with materials 
suitable for students of widely vary- 
ing ability and achievement. 
Teachers.—Great numbers of 
junior-high schools report ‘“‘not 
enough teachers.” Here and there 
one may find teachers with classes 
of 20 to 25 students, but it is not 
at all difficult to discover 40 or 
more in a class. Training of teach- 
ers in junior-high schools varies 
from “none with MA” to as high 
as 90 percent with MA or MS. The 
average is 37 percent. There is a 
strong trend toward more men 
teachers in junior-high schools. In 
schools visited, the lowest maximum 
salary found was $3500; highest 
was $6500. Median maximum was 
$4550. In general, a junior-high- 
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school principal's maximum salary 
averages from 30 percent to 60 per- 
cent above regular teacher salaries, 
depending on responsibilities, quali- 
fications of individuals, etc. In a 
very few schools, teachers instruct 
but four class periods daily, but 
there are more junior-high-school 
teachers directing six or more 
periods per day than those fortunate 
enough to have only four. The aver- 
age is five, plus homeroom, and per- 
haps a study hall or other assign- 
ment. 

Class period.—In schools visit- 
ed, the length of period varied from 
35 to 60 minutes. Schools having 
long periods have few study halls, 
amd many assign little homework. 
Study is carried on in the classroom 
under the supervision of the teacher 
handling the subject. More and more 
junior-high schools are coming into 
a six-period day, plus an activity 
period. 

Reports to parents.—A variety 
of methods and marking systems are 
used to report pupil progress to 
parents. Reports vary from a com- 
prehensive booklet form to a very 
simple card, but the trend is to- 
ward a plain, easy-to-follow card 
issued six times a year. 

In-service training.—A great ma- 
jority of the junior-high schools 
are attempting to carry on programs 
of in-service training. Many are set- 
ting up conferences or workshops 
and bringing in experts in the field. 

Public relations.—Many schools 
have discovered, to their sorrow, 
that it is possible to move too fast. 
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The introduction of anything that 
is new calls for well-planned 
“bringing along’’ of all concerned. 
Increasingly, school administrators 
are working with the faculty, com- 
munity leaders, and students to de- 
velop new content or method. 

For the junior-high school, there 
seems to be no definite pattern. 
While there is general agreement as 
to functions, purposes, goals, and 
objectives, ways of accomplishing 
these differ widely. The homeroom 
is popular in many schools; in 
others, there is no homeroom. Club 
activity or athletic programs may 
rank high in some and be absent in 
others. Teacher dominance is found 
in some junior-high schools while 
in others there is student dominance. 

But, in general, it may be said 
that a great majority of junior-high 
schools are: (1) using block sched- 
uling; (2) grouping in greater or 
lesser degree; (3) getting further 
away from dependence on a single 
textbook; (4) attempting to give 
marks based on individual ability 
rather than on a single standard; 
(5) establishing special classes in 
academic areas for slow learners; 
(6) making special arrangements 
for helping gifted pupils; (7) mak- 
ing class periods longer and longer, 
with more and more studying being 
done under the subject teacher than 
at home or in a study period; (8) 
building strong guidance and coun- 
seling programs; (9) making in- 
creasing effort to know, understand, 
and appreciate early adolescents; 
and (10) checking for results. © 





A Plan for American Y outh 


One Road for Education: From School 
Life to Work Life 


WILLIAM B. HAWLEY 


In The Nation’s Schools 


or is significant that more than 
half of the American youths who 
ought to be in the secondary schools 
are not there. Their absence can, in 
a large measure, be attributed to the 
paucity of opportunity for educa- 
tional experiences designed to effect 
a confident and satisfying transition 
from school life to work life. 

This means the increasing neces- 
sity for achieving a secondary-school 
program that is truly comprehensive. 
To be truly comprehensive, the sec- 
ondary-school program must offer 
opportunities for occupational edu- 
cation that are proportionate to 
the number of noncollege-bound 
youth, regardless of their abilities. 

Among the many forces that 
operate to inhibit this desirable de- 
velopment are the tendencies in 
many states and local communities 
to carry on educational planning 
and implementation along separate 
roads labeled “‘vocational education” 
and “general education,” usually 
without correlation or unifying fac- 
tors; there are in many instances 
overt indications that these are dif- 
ferent kinds of education. Such di- 
visive tendencies lead to a separate- 
ness that contradicts the fundamen- 
tal principles of the American ap- 
proach to education. These divisive 
forces must be eliminated or mini- 
mized, so that educational planning 
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and implementation can go forward 
in the most effective way for the 
education of American youths. 

At this point the reaction in the 
minds of educators probably is, ‘So 
what? I can agree, but what should 
be done about it?” You are ham- 
strung by (a) college entrance te- 
quirements and college domination 
of curriculum, (b) the tendency in 
many places to build separately-ad- 
ministered vocational high schools 
and general high schools, (c) cur- 
riculum planning carried on by 
“general” teachers, with “vocation- 
al” teachers seldom involved—and 
vice versa, (d) different teacher- 
education programs and certification 
requirements for academic and vo- 
cational teachers. There are many 
other obstacles, but let’s look at 
these. 

1. Must college entrance require- 
ments be a stumbling block to the 
richness and variety of a secondary- 
school program? Decidedly not. 
There is no evidence that a particu- 
lar pattern of high-school studies 
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leads to success in college. Harl 
R. Douglass, Director of the Col- 
lege of Education, University of 
Colorado, reports that: “Study after 
study . . . seem uniformly to dem- 
onstrate that for any given degree of 
intelligence and industry ne subject 
or group of subjects possess any 
worthwhile superior preparatory 
value. . . .”’ It would seem to be 
entirely possible to build a second- 
afy-education program around the 
real needs of youths without there- 
by reducing the chances of college 
success for those who can and will 
continue formal education. There 
also 7s evidence, as in the Michigan 
Secondary School-College Agree- 
ment Plan, that colleges and second- 
ary schools are willing to work to- 
gether for better education, regard- 
less of subject-matter patterns, when 
imitiative and leadership bring the 
two together objectively. 

2. How can we justify separate 
general high schools and vocational 
high schools? I wonder if the dif- 
ferentiation is not less in fact than 
it is in the minds of people. I have 
examined the curriculums of many 
vocational schools. Few, indeed, fail 
to offer fairly adequate opportuni- 
ties for study in the fields of litera- 
ture, science, the arts, language, and 
other subjects generally included in 
the “humanities.” In fact many 
such schools have as high a per- 
centage of students who continue 
on to college as do so-called gen- 
eral high schools. Any vocational 
high school, as such, that does not 
offer sufficient educational oppor- 
tunities for the growth and develop- 
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ment of all facets of an individual's 
personality has no place in a com- 
munity school system. The same is 
true for a so-called academic high 
school. 

Without the hamstrings of sub- 
ject patterns that must be followed 
in order to ensure success in college, 
any secondary school truly designed 
to serve the needs of the youths in 
that community is a comprehensive 
high school. There would, then, be 
no purpose in differentiating voca- 
tional or academic high schools. In- 
dividuals completing whatever pat- 
tern of studies would be graduated 
on an equal footing with a diploma 
or certificate of accomplishment of 
equal value and weight. 

3. Must curriculum planning by 
school staffs be carried forward 
along different roads by general edu- 
cation and vocational education 
teachers ? Here lies the crux of sep- 
aratism if it exists in a local com- 
munity—the feeling of insecurity on 
the part of academic teachers in the 
vocational curriculum, and the equal 
fear on the part of vocational teach- 
ers of the ivory towers of the aca- 
demician. 

Every teacher has a stake in the 
contribution every other teacher in 
the school makes toward the growth 
and development of students. The 
social science teacher, the mathe- 
matics teacher, the English teacher, 
the science teacher, all have contri- 
butions to make to the planning of 
programs of education for occupa- 
tional competence. And how true 
that is the other way around! 

Why not forget the mind-set of 
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differences, recognize one road for 
education, insist that all. work to- 
gether: (1) to decide what your 
community wants and needs in edu- 
cation, and (2) to recognize the 
contribution each can make to the 
full development of democratic 
American citizens and workers? 

4. How can we overcome the 
great difference in requirements for 
general and vocational teachers? The 
teacher of vocational subjects com- 
plains that other teachers cannot 
understand or sympathize with the 
realities that exist in “working for 
a living.”” The general education 
teacher objects to the lack of pro- 
fessional training of the teacher of 
industrial and some business pro- 
grams . . . Both are right to some 
degree. Yet, it is not unsurmount- 
able. It seems to me logical to insist 
that those who teach an occupation 
should be proficient in it. For some 
vocational teachers in the business 
field, the industrial field, the agri- 
cultural field, the content must be 
obtained by experience on the job, 
by rubbing elbows with and learn- 
ing from fellow-workers on the job 
—enhanced, enlarged, and broaden- 
ed always by the formal school con- 
tacts in that subject-matter area. For 
the English teacher and the mathe- 
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matics teacher and others, this con- 
tent can be learned in college. It 
would seem relatively simple for 
teacher-educating institutions to pro- 
vide for such teachers planned ex- 
periences in the business, agricul- 
tural, and industrial world. Is it any 
more difficult for teacher-educating 
institutions to plan and provide for 
this kind of experience than it is for 
the secondary school to do so for its 
youths, as is advocated by most 
writers in the field of education to- 
day? If these things can be done, 
the chasm of misunderstanding can 
be narrowed and the quality of 
teaching bettered. 

Such changes cannot be accom- 
plished in a day or in a year. They 
cannot be accomplished at all until 
the minds of educators accept the 
realism of the unity of the educa- 
tional process and realize the neces- 
sity, in this fast-moving age, of pro- 
viding educational experiences at 
all levels which will help to achieve 
for all students eventual occupa- 
tional competence, coupled with the 
citizenship qualities that will help 
this American democracy grow in 
strength and moral fiber. The citi- 
zen must always be a worker, and 
the worker cannot avoid his respon- 
sibility for citizenship. . 


The Hard Way 


THE only way in which one human being can properly at- 
tempt to influence another is encouraging him to think for 


himself instead of endeavoring to instill 


ready-made 


opinions into his head.—Sir Leslie Stephen. 








For the Faults of Society 


The Public School a Scapegoat? 


WILLIAM CLARK TROW 


In School of Education Bulletin 


De iniquities of our culture are 
many, and in a democracy the citi- 
zens are responsible for them. But 
in combating them there are diffi- 
culties and frustrations. It takes time 
and energy to gain sufficient under- 
standing for effective political ac- 
tion. An easier approach is to ab- 
solve oneself of responsibility, to 
tid oneself of guilt feelings and 
jain the happy company of the puri- 
fied. The scapegoat once provided 
away to do this ceremonially. “And 
the goat shall bear upon him all 
their iniquities unto a land not in- 
habited: and he shall let go the goat 
in the wilderness."—Leviticus 16: 
22. 

Nowadays, the process goes on 
without ceremony, and the first step 
is to find the goat. A number of 
people seem to have located him in 
the American public school, and in 
their several ways are heaping our 
cultural iniquities on it in prepara- 
tion for the next step of turning it 
loose in the wilderness of nonsup- 
port. 

A recent microcosmic explosion 
took the form of an article by a 
botanist, one Harry J. Fuller (Sci- 
entific Monthly, January, 1951) in 
which he let himself go on what he 
calls “the deterioration of contem- 
porary training of students particu- 
larly in high schools.” While a clini- 
cal study of the case might be need- 
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ed to discover the reasons lying be- 
hind the spiteful attitude shown in 
this article, the level of argument 
that an academically-trained person 
is willing to see in print under his 
name is very revealing. 

Mr. Fuller cites a few cases of 
bad writing and intellectual confu- 
sion on the part of college students. 
His scientific training apparently did 
not transfer sufficiently to suggest 
to him the importance of an ade- 
quate sampling, and no range or 
central tendency of student literacy 
is even implied. Furthermore, no 
measure of the performance of the 
older and presumably better days is 
given, and hence, of course, no fig- 
ures showing the difference of the 
means, and much less a measure of 
the reliability of the difference. No 
student of education would think 
of announcing the discovery of a 
difference between groups without 
submitting such evidence. 

He states that “college professors 
are generally aware of this deteriora- 
tion.” No adequate evidence of pro- 
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fessorial awareness is cited, and 
certainly no effort was made to ob- 
tain a representative sample of 
opinion. Even if a more adequate 
means of polling professors had 
been employed, the result would 
have been only a record of opinions. 

He speaks of his method of in- 
vestigation as “private research.”” It 
was to corner some unsuspecting 
citizen and ask him if he didn’t 
think the schools were worse than 
they were 25 years ago. True, Pro- 
fessor Fuller’s interviewees tended 
to agree with him, which is the 
easiest thing to do when one is thus 
cornered by a gentleman with an ax 
to grind. It makes one’s escape 
easier! 

He discovers that “the deteriora- 
tion has been accelerating during 
the past 15 years—that is, during 
the period in which colleges of edu- 
cation have so pervasively extended 
their influence over the public 
schools.” Thus is the cause discov- 
ered and guilt estabiished! It is not 
even guilt by association but by con- 
temporaneous existence! And accel- 
eration, a technical term in some 
sciences, here needs only to be af- 
firmed. And the change has oc- 
curred over the period of his recol- 
lections, and in harmony with his 
prejudices. 

The time would be ill spent ana- 
lyzing the diatribes of this one 
botany professor were it not for the 
fact that he is a kind of symbol 
representing a set of attitudes based 
on personal prejudice and spite that 
might mislead the unwary. By heap- 
ing on the public schools and be- 


hind them the colleges of education 
the responsibility for a number of 
cultural iniquities, Professor Fuller 
and others like him absolve them- 
selves of responsibility. They do 
not need to join citizens’ commit- 
tees, to become informed on the 
problems of public education today, 
and to work for the improvements 
that are so badly needed. By a proc- 
ess of specious reasoning they have 
the answers. The scapegoat is 
found. And as is so often the case 
when the ceremony is omitted, the 
goat is not merely turned loose in 
the wilderness, he is kicked in the 
teeth. 

Before galloping off in all direc- 
tions to slay dragons it is to be 
hoped that intelligent citizens will 
have more information than Mr. 


Fuller in his belligerent zeal has pro- 
vided. It may be of advantage to 
examine the situation in order that 
we may help to clarify for them the 
nature of the educational enterprise 
in which we are all co-partners. 

1. The increase in the school 


population. During the 25-year 
period covered by Mr. Fuller’s “per- 
sonal research,” the number of pu- 
pils in high schools has increased 
from approximately 3,204,000 to 
6,240,000, while the college enrol- 
ment over the same period has in- 
creased from 909,000 to 2,295,000. 
Thus about twice as many students 
are found in high-school and col- 
lege classrooms. This fact has a 
number of implications—double the 
number of teachers needed, increas- 
ed costs, and a wider range of abil- 
ity including young people who 
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formerly would not have continued 
in school. 

2. The need for a broadened edu- 
cational program. Certain condi- 
tions in the schools and in our pres- 
ent-day culture have resulted in a 
demand for a much broader curricu- 
lum than was generally found in an 
earlier day. Among these conditions 
are the wide range of abilities, the 
changed character of American 
homes, and the complexity of our 
present-day culture with its eco- 
nomic and political ramifications 
both at home and abroad. These 
conditions are facts and not the 
creation of education professors. 
Schools that have not modified their 
programs in harmony with these 
conditions have undoubtedly helped 
to produce psychological misfits, 
and have contributed to juvenile de- 
linquency through resulting escape 
and aggression behavior of pupils. 

3. Life values and “societally sig- 
nificant’ subjects. We all agree on 
the promotion of life values, al- 
though there are differences of 
Opinion as to what they are, and as 
tc the methods by means of which 
the values are to be promoted. 
Teachers cannot “give” humanistic 
appreciation, though they can and 
do take pains to provide opportuni- 
ties for it to develop. There is no 
attempt to “‘substitute’” what Mr. 
Fuller refers to as “‘societally signifi- 
cant” subjects, important as they are, 
for the arts and sciences, but rather 
to supplement them and perhaps to 
make the latter more meaningful 
and not mere verbalization. 

4. Standards and graduation. Mt. 
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Fuller shares with others the inabil- 
ity to modify his concept of high- 
school graduation. Formerly, pupils 
who could not follow a rather nar- 
row traditional curriculum dropped 
out of school and went to work. 
The question the school must face 
is this: should the boy (or girl) be 
dropped from school for failure to 
meet certain arbitrary standards? 
Many are coming to realize that the 
state-supported schools have a re- 
sponsibility for them as much as 
they have for the verbally facile 
youth. 

How to provide valuable learn- 
ing experiences for them is a real 
problem. One solution is to permit 
them to continue as members of 
their school group, improving their 
knowledge and skills so far as pos- 
sible. Another is to provide a co- 
operative training program of part- 
time work in regular business and 
industrial establishments under su- 
pervision. The problem cannot be 
solved, however, by drilling pupils 
on grammar and geography. 

5. Professional training in edu- 
cation. Concerning the confusions 
and inconsistencies of education 
professors, Mr. Fuller admits that 
he “could write endlessly with only 
brief pauses for refueling.” I would 
suggest that a reversal of the proc- 
ess would be in order with the max- 
imum time given to refueling. To 
save him the time taken by his 
diatribe against short-answer tests, 
he might, for one example, go to the 
statistical tank and fill up on the 
concepts of reliability and validity. 

Concerning the “preposterous 
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dialect’’ he ascribes to educators, I 
would suggest that he pick up a 
journal in any professional field, 
take medicine for instance, or if this 
is asking too much, let him read the 
sporting page of any newspaper. 
Education, like medicine and base- 
ball—and botany for that matter— 
has its technical vocabulary. 

No, the evidence is overwhelming 
that the “chaos” is not in the think- 
ing of education professors but in 
the mind of Mr. Fuller. He is ready 
as he says to “buckle on his armor” 
and as his figure of speech implies, 
he is merely an anachronism joust- 
ing at windmills. The world is go- 
ing past him. 


It is to be hoped that those 
who may have listened to such 
brightly-written exposés of ignor- 
ance and prejudice as Mr. Fuller's 
will, before they make the school 
a scapegoat, take a little more time 
than has Mr. Fuller to become in- 
formed. Educational problems are 
many and difficult, and the solutions 
are not yet to be found either in the 
minds of the education professors 
or in the minds of the lay public. 
But if the advances are to be made 
that there is every reason to believe 
can be made, the devoted collabora- 
tion of all is needed so that our 
children will not be cheated out of 
their rightful heritage. . 


No Meore Duibbling 


Of popular interest and much discussion—some of it heated 
—has been the 1951 census rating of our institutions of 
higher learning according to their full-time student enrol- 
ment. Raymond Walters, president of the University of Cin- 
cinnati, has compiled his annual report on attendance sta- 
tistics and has published the following ranking in a recent 


issue of School and Society: 


University of California 
University of Minnesota 
University of Illinois 
University of Michigan 
New York University 
Ohio State University 
University of Wisconsin 
Columbia University 
Michigan State College 
Indiana University 


University of Washington 
Syracuse University 

Pennsylvania State College 
Cornell University 

City College of New York 
Harvard University 

Boston University 

University of Pennsylvania 
Purdue University 

University of Southern California 





Derive from Democratic Values 


Texture in the Teaching of English 


LESTER VANDER WERF 


In The English Journal 


ot can be readily agreed, once 
common purposes are reached, that 
there is no content in the English 
curriculum. English teachers speak 
of the four basic communication 
skills: reading, writing, speaking, 
and listening. These are viewed as 
ends, the means being various ex- 
periences growing in complexity 
and depth through the essential de- 
velopmental levels. An elaboration 
of this theme would provide the pat- 
tern, the design, even some of the 
color, but hardly touch the texture 
of the material. 

Not long ago I was privileged to 
make rather extensive observations 
of many classrooms in central New 
York state, and noted in several 
cases a pleasant contrast with others 
that had been evaluated. 

There was, for example, Miss 
Brown’s senior English room. From 
my stay there and from a visit with 
Miss Brown, it became evident to 
me that she had taken her students 
into her confidence and had helped 
them to plan their work, which al- 
ways emphasized the social aspects 
of learning. Rarely did the stu- 
dents work alone. Rather there were 
pairs, committees with special func- 
tions, group projects, and class- 
wide experiences. 

A similar sample was waiting in 
a fifth-grade classroom. Here, it 
seemed, was a texture for teaching 
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which had special significance for 
English. As in Miss Brown's class, 
our fifth-graders lived together, 
worked, and planned together. 
These might be named “‘social learn- 
ings,” and the selfdirection of these 
classes was impressive. This does 
not mean that the teacher abdicated 
her role. But independence as a 
learning texture was definitely being 
woven. 

It can be seen from these illus- 
trations that what is meant by learn- 
ing textures ate atmospheres of 
learning experiences: in a sense ob- 
jectives more allied with means than 
with ends. They are not fads which 
one can accept with splashes of in- 
souciance but, to be effective, must 
be worked at continuously. 

A look at another texture will 
reveal what to many competent edu- 
cators might be termed the most 
important of all. To the writer at 
least it is synonymous with good 
teaching. 

A colleague with whom I worked 
for several years had a remarkable 
gift for helping students dig into 
life-values. At lunch one noon he 
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was relating an experience with 
Madame Bovary, that the class had 
been reading. One morning a boy 
raised his hand at the beginning of 
the period and asked, “Was Ma- 
dame Bovary immoral?” Here was 
a tough one for the teacher. Rather 
than be arbitrary he turned it back 
to the students with, “What do you 
think?” 

My friend went on to say that 
before the week had closed the 
class had set up a list of criterions 
for “moral behavior” in our com- 
munity, transported Madame into 
it and thrown “her” against the 
criterions, necessarily comparing our 
time with hers, and through it all 
had scoured the novel for clues to 
the lady’s adjustment to her own 
environment. The questions the stu- 
dents raised were manifold, the 
searches satisfying. 

This teacher later reported to me 
a similar expedition into the Razor’s 
Edge from which the values of 
Oriental religion were compared 
with our own. We might call this 
texture “application to life,” or ‘‘ex- 
ploration or weighing of values,” or 
simply “values.” 

If one takes the criterions implied 
in the above illustrations, perhaps 
the effectiveness in teaching depends 
on continuity. There are those whose 
teaching is segmented, who say, 
“Children, today we take up the 
study of words,” while the impres- 
sion left is exactly what you would 
expect: today’s words are for today 
only; never again will they have any 
connection with any other day. But 
continuity is not monotony. We are 
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referring not to curriculum design, 
which, by deft manipulation, could 
add considerable variety to the more 
pervasive learning textures. 

Finally, it is urgent to inquire as 
to the origin of these textures. Each, 
it seems, must derive from a highly 
clarified value system woven into a 
flowing philosophy of life. 

The value system from which 
these textures grow are inherent in 
a democratic school, since they incor- 
porate our basic social values. 

1. Meanings and _ understand- 
ings.—Words are powerful conduc- 
tors of emotion. If man is rational, 
we can expect at least partial con- 
trol over behavior climbing toward 
maturity. 

2. Selfdirection and indepen- 
dence.—Must we argue at all about 
the implications here for citizen- 
ship? If Americans lose these, they 
may have little left to commend 
their way of living. 

3. Value exploration and clarifi- 
cation.—Values are fundamental 
determiners of behavior. We assume 
people can make the right choices if 
given the chance. 

4. Social learnings.—Because 
people are important, we care about 
them, how they work and play to- 
gether. Human growth must always 
come through communication with 
other humans. 

So it is that English teachers may 
fashion textures through which the 
basic curriculum designs may be 
woven. For if the texture is sleazy, 
the teaching is poor and no thick- 
ness of color or material can camou- 
flage a shoddy base. ° 








Education for Life Adjustment! 


A Philippine Village Improves Itself 


PepRO T. ORATA 


In Fundamental Education 


Ow the outskirts of Bactad, a 
suburb of my home town, we were 
greeted by a sign which read: “You 
are entering a model barrio.”’ Natur- 
ally we were curious to see why 
Bactad was considered a model com- 
munity. We were not disappointed 
in what we saw. 

The Bactad Community Improve- 
ment Project, initiated only a few 
weeks before our visit, had been 
planned along the lines of a policy 
advocated by the Bureau of Public 
Schools of the Philippines to 
encourage community improvement 
throughout the country. When we 
asked for facts on what had been 
accomplished, we were surprised by 
the results of only five weeks’ work. 
Of the 471 householders, 90 percent 
had built toilets; 80 percent had 
constructed a very satisfactory drain- 
age system under the kitchen; al- 
most one-third had started projects 
at home—vegetable gardens, orch- 
ards, poultry and pig keeping, and 
fishponds. Many had improved 
their bangcags (upland farms) on 
which they grew sugar-cane, tobacco, 
corn, bananas, and vegetables to 
supplement the meagre income de- 
rived from their rice farms. 

We visited several homes and this 
is what we found. Yards were 
fenced so that animals could no 
longer damage the plants. There 
were flower and vegetable gardens. 
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Compounds for poultry and pigs 
were built as far from the house 
as possible. Toilets had been made 
of bamboo and banana or coco- 
nut leaves. Under kitchens, exposed 
to the sun, were sticks of firewood, 
neatly arranged. A number of fami- 
lies whose lots bordered on a smal! 
brook had built fishponds. 

We visited the school. The boys 
and girls had their own plots of 
onions, cabbages, pechay, beans, 
okra, and other vegetables. Small 
canals, fed by a nearby artesian 
well, provided an effective irrigation 
system. At the far end of the school 
ground there were several fishponds. 
The front lawn was very attractive ; 
it was planted with bermuda grass 
and bordered by small fruit trees. 
One Sunday afternoon we were in- 
vited to a “social hour” held on the 
lawn. We sat on the grass and heard 
recitals of music and poetry. 

But how was the Project organ- 
ized and who was responsible for 
it? We found that there were sev- 
eral community groups working to- 
gether, headed by the Community 
Council. There were two Youth- 
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Adult Associations, the Model Com- 
munity Association, the Parent- 
Teachers’ Association, and the Ba- 
rangay Association. 

The first step was taken by the 
teachers. They called the community 
leaders together and told them what 
other communities in the province 
and in other provinces were doing 
to improve their communities and 
homes. After reading reports on 
these achievements in Philippine 
education magazines, Bactad’s com- 
munity leaders decided that what 
was being done elsewhere could 
be done as well if not better in 
their own village. 

They made a survey of Bactad 
to find out its needs and to plan a 
way to meet them. It was decided 
that three projects should be under- 
taken to begin with: (1) the fenc- 
ing of every yard in the village; (2) 
the building of simple but sanitary 
toilets; and (3) the construction of 
a drainage system under the kitchen 
of each house. 

Committees were set up to take 
charge of each project; they were 
headed by adults but composed of 
people of all ages. The village 
teachers stood by for consultation. 
There were many problems to be 
solved. What was to be done, for 
instance, with vacant lots, or in 
cases where a family had neither 
the means nor the menfolk to do 
their fencing? The committees de- 
cided that jobs such as these were 
to be undertaken by groups of vol- 
unteers. 

Practical demonstrations were ar- 
ranged. People were invited to see 
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fencing being done, toilets being 
constructed, or septic tanks being in- 
stalled under the kitchen—they 
went home determined to do these 
things for themselves. 

The school children were taken 
by their teachers to see individual 
projects. Work in the classroom 
was related to these projects. For 
example, in social studies for grades 
III through IV the teacher's aim 
was to give the pupils opportunity 
of learning, by reading and observa- 
tion, about projects undertaken by 
others and which they themselves 
could undertake, as well as increas- 
ing food production by raising 
vegetables and poultry themselves. 
Guide questions, field trips, and dis- 
cussion were a part of the teaching. 

Adults, half of whom were illi- 
terate, were given encouragement. 
The leaders arranged discussion 
groups, and participants learned to 
consider the practical consequences 
of their decisions—for example, 
cost, durability, strength, and artis- 
try were discussed in relation to 
building a fence. Reading and pic- 
torial matter was distributed at 
meetings and always proved attrac- 
tive. The combination of discussion, 
documentation, and _ observation 
proved most effective. 

Village folk are used to contests 
of all kinds. It was decided to hold 
a contest among the people of the 
community to find out who had 
planned the best garden, toilet, 
poultry yard and:drainage system, 
fence, compost pit, etc. Nominal 
cash prizes were given for the most 
deserving projects. The purpose of 
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the prizes. which ranged from one 
to five pesos, was not to encourage 
competition but to impress on the 
village folk the qualities on the 
basis of which the projects were 
graded, each one according to the 
simple criterions that had been set 
up by themselves at the beginning. 

The contest was most effective in 
bringing attention to the means 
which can be used to enable fami- 
lies with modest means to increase 
their food supply, have attractive 
and hygienic homes, and generally 
make life easier even without the 
modern conveniences of electric 
light, systems, and flush 
toilets. Much remains to be done, 
not the least of which is to make 
sure that the initial enthusiasm of 
the villagers does not die. 

Every minute of the time spent in 
Bactad was fruitful. One thing 
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struck me. Gambling had disappear- 
ed since the initiation of the Project, 
although at the time of our visit 
the harvest was nearly over and the 
people had more money to spend 
than at any other time of the year. 
I saw how the people of the village 
were learning to help themselves 
and I proposed to them further proj- 
ects. What Bactad and the thousands 
of other small towns and villages in 
the underprivileged countries of 
the world need is practical educators 
who are willing to roll up: their 
sleeves and wade in the mud in 
order to guide the simple folks in 
carrying out everyday tasks in the 
best possible way. It is hoped that 
this account will suggest ways of 
helping those who are living in far- 
away, isolated communities, similar 
to Bactad, to help themselves and to 
brighten their daily lives. ° 


THE Public Schools of Peoria, Illinois, have a specially- 
equipped bus for safer, faster loading and unloading of 
handicapped children. A “‘lift gate’ provides a hydraulic 
powered elevator which safely raises and lowers the chil- 
dren between the street and sidewalk level and the floor of 
the bus. When not in use, the gate folds up and closes with 
the rear door. According to Dr. J. H. Harris, Assistant 
Superintendent of the Peoria Schools, this equipment is 
being used on both grade and high-school buses, not only 
for the added safety it provides the children but also for the 


benefit of the drivers. 





Know Thyself 


Improving the Emotional Health of 
Secondary-School Students 


DouGLas F. PARRY 


In The High School Journal 


Owe of the most profound ex- 
periments in introducing the teach- 
ing of mental-hygiene principles to 
normal children in public schools is 
that of H. Edmund Bullis and his 
associates, carried on in a number 
of states in cooperation with many 
private and public institutions and 
organizations. 

The content of the Bullis courses 
and techniques, as described in Hu- 
man Relations in the Classroom, 
Course I and Course Il, ate usable 
and effective. Topics studied in- 
clude how personality traits develop, 
our inner human drives, how emo- 
tions affect us physically, emotional 
conflicts, emotional problems at 
home, overcoming personal handi- 
caps, making difficult decisions, es- 
tablishing worthwhile goals, know- 
ing ourselves, and the need for 
faith. Children read stories of hu- 
man conflicts, analyze personal traits 
and goals and motives, and relate 
their learnings to themselves and 
their associates. Other techniques 
include an analysis of their friends, 
an evaluation of behavior patterns 
in themselves and others, writing 
life-history anecdotes, _ thinking 
through their own motives, sum- 
marizing learnings of human be- 
havior, setting up immediate and 
longtime personal goals. This proj- 
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ect in human relations requires no 
change in curriculum as classes may 
be sandwiched in once a week dur- 
ing an English or social-studies 
period. 

Experiments in the education of 
emotions are not new. McGuffey in- 
corporated education for ethics as 
well as intellect in his readers of 
1836 in which there was clear but 
balanced emphasis on ethical con- 
duct, on loving one’s neighbor, and 
on behaving as a gentleman and a 
man. Character education has had 
its flurries and calms throughout 
the past century. But the influence 
of such education has been un- 
dramatic because of too limited em- 
phasis in too little time, or to the 
fact that much adjustment teaching 
is directed toward the superstructure 
of behavior (character education is 
almost always of the superstructure 
variety) rather than toward the 
foundations of behavior. 

The most basic conditions of ad- 
justment, efficiency, satisfaction, and 
security are within the person, affect- 
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ing the ways in which he relates 
himself to situations. There is an 
inner world of ideas and interpre- 
tations and reactions which deter- 
mines whether a child cries about a 
failure or tries again; whether he 
accepts or resents criticism; whether 
he is happy or unhappy about a 
“satisfactory” grade in school; 
whether he says, “I am dumb, I 
can’t learn,” or whether he says, “I 
have to work harder next time, I 
have to practice more, I need some- 
one to show me how”; whether he 
is friendly or antagonistic toward 
the new baby in the household; 
whether he is bored with 20 toys 
or satisfied with two. 

We must attempt to understand 
and to structure this inner world of 
the child because we cannot guaran- 
tee for him the wondrous posses- 
sions of a lovely home, happy and 
contented parents, wealth, high in- 
telligence, physical beauty, or a 
world at peace. We cannot com- 
pletely control the world. We can 
control most completely those con- 
ditions within ourselves, once we 
learn those attitudes, frames of ref- 
erence, reasoning processes, stan- 
dards, and inner controls which in- 
fluence and color what we select 
and reject from life. An editorial 
in a recent issue of the National 
Parent-Teacher magazine _ stated, 
“The solution of any human prob- 
lem has two sides. It involves chang- 
ing the environment and changing 
ourselves.” 

With this philosophy, schools 
have experimented with various 
types of programs in attempts to 
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help young people attain emotional 
maturity. One concerns itself pri- 
marily with doing things for boys 
and girls. Another type deals with 
building skills which help high- 
school students adjust to life de- 
mands. The third, more basic type 
of program is that which deals with 
understandings of human reaction 
patterns, emotions, life demands, 
ways of meeting problems, and cri- 
terions for adjustment. 

Teachers, parents, and pupils of 
the Los Angeles City Schools asked 
for, prepared, and participated in an 
experiment to further the develop- 
ment of moral and spiritual educa- 
tion in all schools and at all levels. 
Others have initiated programs 
which are adjuncts to the total edu- 
cational program. At Madison, 
Wisconsin, a radio series presented 
dramatizations of real-life experi- 
ences of boys and girls. Moving pic- 
tures, such as those produced by 
Coronet Films, may be most help- 
ful in discovering understandings 
which may contribute to emotional 
stability and social adjustment. A 
rather limited program and yet one 
that may change the lives of some 
children is the simple matter of a 
librarian’s arranging a display of 
adjustment books for optional use 
in free-reading periods. 

Different aspects of approach are 
well summarized, with strengths and 
weaknesses of each type of approach 
indicated, in “Promising Pfactices 
in Intergroup Education,” from the 
National Education Association 
Journal for February, 1948. To il- 
lustrate, the ‘“‘people-are-alike ap- 
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proach” emphasizes the basic charac- 
teristics common to all men, that 
difference as such does not consti- 
tute inferiority; the “guidance ap- 
proach” aims to make children feel 
secure in school relationships, in- 
creases feelings of security and thus 
fosters better human relations; the 
“school activities approach’’ fosters 
principles of living and working to- 
gether for mutually desired goals, 
with each person appraised accord- 
ing to his individual qualities and 
attributes. 

All of these experiments with 
their various approaches have been 
limited, either in scope or time. 
There can be, therefore, no true 
evaluation of experiments. The es- 
sential questions are these: do such 
teachings influence thinking, feel- 
ing, and behavior? 

A 30-hour course in teaching 
ideas which might contribute to 
selfadjustment for adolescent girls 
extended criterions for behavior, 
increased the range of verbal reac- 
tions to problem situations, improv- 
ed the quality of logic in analyzing 
human relations, encouraged the 
use of referent-terms in thought, 
added to goals and constructive 
means to goals, and brought about 
a more articulate personal credo. 
Anecdotal records of the Los An- 
geles experiment show changes in 
scores on an attitudes test toward 
school, changed behavior in persons 
and groups as reported in diaries 
kept by students, parents, and teach- 
ers. These cautious appraisals are 
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characteristic of a number of other 
reports. 

Some concluding inferences on 
this matter of improving emotional 
health follow: 


1. Emotional control, personal adjust- 
ment, social harmony, and human effi- 
ciency are determined not only by situa- 
tions and by usable skills, but also to a 
considerable and perhaps crucial extent 
by personal reactions, influenced by 
understandings of self and reality. 

2. Facts taught in schools vary in 
their adjustment values, those having 
immediate psychological significance be 
ing more influential than those having no 
immediate selfrelation. 

3. Observation of our most highly 
schooled citizens indicate some allow- 
ance for improvement in personal satis 
faction, social skills, and work efficiency. 

4. Experiments in the improvement 
of emotional control or selfunderstanding 
should be infused throughout the cut- 
riculum of all school years and extended 
into the adult lives of our citizens. The 
approaches are numerous, the materials 
diverse and plentiful. 

5. Many adults have succeeded with- 
out verbalized adjustments either by 
chance or by incidental learnings of 
because of limited life demands; like 
immunization in the medical field, the im 
noculation or vaccination seems not need- 
ed when there is no contact with con 
tagion but may be critical when infec 
tion threatens. 

6. There is more unexplored territory 
within the human mind than within the 
physical universe and yet more to be 
taught about human behavior than any 
other subject within the school curricu- 
lum if we but learn what is known and 
apply ourselves to the task of helping 
young people with their basic goal, that 
of adjusting and contributing to them- 
selves and others in a world of expand- 
ing reality. a 


y = comes from the heart will reach the heart.—Pestalozzi. 











Not Just a Stuffy Meeting! 


An In-Service Project Develops a 
Visual-Aids Program 


Oxca C. LEONE and O. J. LUPONE 


In The Elementary School Journal 


otupio-viSuAL aids meant 
something vague three years ago in 
the minds of most teachers at Ocean 
Avenue School. To the majority it 
implied showing, with annoying 
time-consuming and technical diff- 
culties, a film or some school-owned 
slides outdated by about 20 years. 
Now, through a carefully planned 
and executed in-service program, 
all the teachers in our school have 
a broader understanding and a 
greater use of all audio-visual aids, 
as well as increased receptiveness to 
future in-service training programs 
or other innovations about the 
school. Personnel relations have im- 
proved and morale is higher as a 
result of the personal recognition 
the teachers received for contribu- 
tions to teaching over and above the 
work generally expected of them. 
Now there is frequent and simpli- 
fied use of the school’s better-than- 
average supply of equipment. Last 
but not least is concrete evidence of 
growth: the budget for audio-visual 
aids has been increased from $50 to 
$450 yearly. 

As a result of trying experiences, 
the teachers at Ocean Avenue 
School had come to consider the use 
of a film as merely an interruption 
in the day’s work. Many of the 
faculty members felt a definite aver- 
sion toward audio-visual aids, con- 
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sidering them poor substitutes for 
good solid teaching. 

Because of the availability of 
equipment and the possibility of an 
enriching activity which would 
necessarily lead to a better and 
higher type of teaching, the princi- 
pal of the school felt that something 
should be done about this situation. 
He had taken a college course in 
audio-visual aids and had a fairly 
good idea of what he would like to 
see in his school and how much 
progress he could reasonably expect. 

A warming-up process preceded 
the actual programming of this in- 
service project. Much of the ground- 
work was done informally, in the 
faculty lounge, or by the principal 
when he commented to individual 
teachers on their classroom displays 
of audio-visual materials. The en- 
thusiasm of both the principal and 
the chairman could not help being 
reflected in their casual and inci- 
dental conversations with the rest 
of the staff. Suddenly it was realized 
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that the group was quite receptive 
to the idea of in-service training. 

As the principal visited class- 
rooms about the school, it struck 
him that, almost without exception, 
each teacher had been concentrating 
on one type of audio-visual aid. She 
had expanded considerably in that 
one field and consequently had neg- 
lected other phases. “If each ‘ex- 
pert’ could give her experience and 
knowledge to the others,”’ reasoned 
the principal, “she would be doing 
something worthwhile and getting 
recognition for it at the same time.” 
As many teachers as possible were 
approached beforehand concerning 
their specialty and asked if they 
would be willing to share their 
knowledge of it with the others. No 
one refused this flattering and 
straightforward request. This sys- 
tem of screening, although involv- 
ing a little more “leg work,” paid 
dividends in the attitude that was 
developed toward the program. 

It had been decided to arrange 
the meetings so that they would 
constitute part of the regular fac- 
ulty meetings. At the first general 
meeting in the fall it was planned 
to hold a series of six monthly meet- 
ings with three speakers at each. 
October's meeting was the first; 
others ran through April, the busy 
months of December, May, and 
June being omitted. A schedule of 
topics had been placed on the fac- 
ulty bulletin board, with a request 
that each teacher sign up for the 
topic she would like to present. The 
topics had been chosen according to 
existing abilities and _ interests. 
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There were several duplications, but 
the individuals involved were will- 
ing to make second choices. 
Preparation for a typical meeting 
began when the three people who 
were to share a meeting would have 
a preliminary meeting with the 
chairman of the day. These partici- 
pants had been appointed by the 
audio-visual aids chairman once the 
schedules were final. At their pre- 
liminary meeting, they discussed 
sequence of presentations, use of 
reference books, and anything else 
pertaining to unity in their program. 
Most of the teachers used reference 
books only as guides to the organi- 
zation of material that they already 
had in mind and as a check to see 
that they were covering all im- 
portant points. Many of the teach- 
ers made an outline of the most im- 
portant facts and reproduced enough 
copies to be able to give one to 
each faculty member on the day of 
the meeting. This procedure proved 
to be a big hit with the faculty 
members; eliminated much note- 
taking; and provided a neat, per- 
manent guide for that phase of the 
use of audio-visual aids. It was 
found especially valuable in cases 
where lists, such as book lists, were 
part of the necessary knowledge. 
At the scheduled faculty meeting, 
after the regular business was taken 
cate of, things were turned over to 
the chairman of the day. She gave a 
quick outline of the topics to be 
covered and introduced the “‘discus- 
sion leaders.” The use of audio- 
visual aids is actually an easy theme 
for an interesting meeting. It does 
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not, in any phase, have to be pre- 
sented by straight lecturing. 

One teacher, for example, began 
her topic of puppets by giving a 
puppet skit. At her request, this 
meeting was held in her classroom 
rather than at the regular meeting 
place, and this provided a relief in 
the routine. The skit was presented 
on her own classroom puppet stage. 
She followed the skit by giving in- 
structions, complete with news- 
papers, tubs, paste, and other ma- 
terials, on how the class went about 
the making of puppets. 

Another teacher who discussed 
slide projectors entertained the 
group with a travelogue showing 
the gorgeously colored slides she 
had made in Guatemala the pre- 
ceding summer. The teacher who 
spoke on bulletin boards had made, 
to assist her talk, an actual display 
and had mounted it on a movable 
bulletin board. She spoke largely 
from this. Another teacher, whose 
specialty was exhibits, spoke in 
terms of her own experiences. She 
told, step by step, how showcase ex- 
hibits can be successfully planned 
and carried out by pupils and teach- 
er working together. She stated 
basic principles of lighting, color, 
and size of objects. A mimeograph- 
ed sheet reiterating these principles 
and listing sources of loan exhibits 
was distributed. 

Each talk was followed by a dis- 
cussion period, in which questions 
and suggestions were voiced. Judged 
by the length of these discussions, 
many of which had to be ended 
while questions were still waiting to 


be answered, the interest of the 
group had certainly been aroused. 

The effects of the program are 
not of the type that can be tallied 
immediately; however, some were 
visible very promptly. Now each 
of the four large showcases in the 
halls of Ocean Avenue School is al- 
most certain to contain an interest- 
ing and well-thought-out exhibit. 
Films are seldom shown to classes 
en masse in the auditorium. Classes 
are booked to see films in their own 
classrooms, where there is a pre- 
liminary discussion of what to look 
for and an after-the-show discus- 
sion of what was seen. Bulletin 
boards throughout the school are 
more interesting, more attractive, 
better correlated to subject matter, 
and they are changed more often. 

Common table talk among the 
youngsters at lunch time is about 
the latest dramatization of a new 
story or about a play that a class- 
mate wrote. Playground activities 
are supplemented by impromptu re- 
hearsals of dances the children are 
learning in connection with social 
studies or reading. 

In the faculty room, teachers ex- 
change the latest information about 
films, filmstrips, free loan exhibits, 
maps, and bulletin-board material. 
How much closer they seem since 
they have found concrete evidence 
of hidden talents in one another; 
for one of the greatest results of 
this in-service training program has 
been the satisfaction felt by each 
teacher in letting the others know 
what she had discovered about 
audio-visual aids. e 
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TV.—The Federal Communica- 
tions Commission is considering ar- 
guments advanced by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Educational Television 
against combined hearings on very- 
high frequency and ultra-high fre- 
quency applications. 

JCET, representing American 
education in the current television 
allocation proceedings, has filed a 
statement with FCC emphasizing 
the importance of a rapid develop- 
ment of television service in the 
UHF band. One hundred and 
twenty-seven of the 209 channel as- 
signments proposed for education 
by the Commission last March are 
in the higher frequency band, and 
the JCET is looking out for the in- 
terests of hundreds of educators al- 
ready planning for the utilization of 
those channels. At the same time, 
JCET reminded the Commission, a 
complete nation-wide television 
service is possible only with the use 
of the UHF band. 

The seven commissioners, now 
considering evidence in support of 
educational reservations in both 
VHF and UHF broadcasting bands, 
as well as statements from those 
who want to operate the proposed 
1800 commercial television stations, 
must also plan for the processing 
of applications which will be filed 
after the “freeze.” It is in this con- 
nection that JCET presented its 
argument strongly opposing com- 
bined hearings, as advocated by the 
Federal Bar Association. 


VHF channels are numbered 2 
through 13; UHF channels are num- 
bered 14 through 65. VHF channel 
number 1 has been celeted from TV 
service and turned over to the mo- 
bile radio service. The 108 tele- 
vision stations now in operation are 
in the VHF band. 

The “one-pot” theory advanced 
by the Federal Bar Association 
would put both types of applicants 
in the same hearing: the best quali- 
fied to receive VHF assignments; 
the lesser qualified, UHF. Hearings 
may take two or more years, during 
which time no grants would be 
made to anyone in the cities in- 
volved. Such a delay at this critical 
period would discourage educators 
to move toward the utilization of 
their reserved UHF channels, ac- 
cording to JCET. 

“The only effective way of remov- 
ing the experimental tag from the 
UHF band is to have as many UHF 
stations as possible on the air as 
quickly as possible. The operation 
of such stations, particularly in the 
large cities, will also give manufac- 
turers the necessary incentive to pro- 
duce and market UHF converters 
and all-band television receivers. 
For an education station in the 
UHF band to do a significant educa- 
tional job, it must have a large audi- 
ence equipped with sets capable of 
receiving educational programs,” 
JCET told the Commission. 

The educators state that since 
the demand for UHF band fa- 
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cilities is not as great as that for 
VHF “it is conceivable that in large 
cities a number of UHF grants 
could be made without hearing, thus 
stimulating earlier development of 
the UHF service.” 


Industry-Education—The Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor is opening 
a campaign to halt the scheduling of 
“Industry-Education Days,” and 
other practices which it alleges con- 
stitute domination and dictation by 
private agencies and business inter- 
ests. 

Executive Council members and 
delegates at the AFL convention 
adopted a report last fall which in- 
cluded the following statement: 

“We protest the inroads that in- 
dustrial groups have made in shap- 
ing school curriculums, in condi- 
tioning teachers and pupils and in 
arranging ‘Industry-Education Days,’ 
in which teachers and pupils are 
taken to industrial plants and given 
a one-sided picture of current indus- 
trial problems. Such projects are es- 
sentially planned for propaganda in 
behalf of anti-union industrial or- 
ganizations. Such one-sided presen- 
tation of controversial questions is 
educationally and socially unsound.” 

AFL has another objection to 
these programs, however, according 
to Mathew Woll, chairman of the 
organization's Committee on Edu- 
cation. 

“The American Federation of 
Labor,” he said, “‘is opposed to 
these industry-sponsored programs 
because they are in violation of the 
fundamental concept on which our 


public schools were established, 
namely, that tax-supported school 
services were to be administered and 
operated in the interests of all the 
people and their children. School 
authorities are responsible for ad- 
ministering that program of school 
services and are violating their trust 
the very minute they allow an out- 
side agency or interest to dictate or 
administer any aspect of it.” 

Woll—and the AFL—believes 
that all groups—business, labor, 
church, and government—can co- 
operate in aiding public schools. He 
thinks, though, that assistance 
should be offered, planned, request- 
ed, and used as an integral part of 
an over-all program for which the 
school itself is responsible. 

“Experience has shown,” he said, 
“that schools all too quickly become 
instruments in the hands of an all- 
powerful state, a dictator, or a mi- 
nority of economically powerful in- 
dividuals as a drift towards totali- 
tarianism begins and develops. Our 
American public schools must be 
free to place increasing emphasis on 
education for individual responsi- 
bility and integrity, world security, 
and democracy.” 


Segregation —The current ses- 
sion of the United States Supreme 
Court (it convened in January) is 
expected to see a decision which 
may have far-reaching repercussions 
in public education. 

The National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People has 
appealed a decision of a federal dis- 
trict court sitting in Charleston, 
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S.C., which upheld South Carolina’s 
segregation laws. The suit was filed 
by Negro parents and school chil- 
dren of Clarendon County, S.C. 
Plaintiffs argued they were being 
denied equal rights under the 14th 
Amendment by reason of South 
Carolina’s bi-racial system of public 
education, under which facilities for 
Negroes were allegedly far inferior 
to those provided for white chil- 
dren. 

In Clarendon County the last an- 
nual appropriation for 2375 white 
students was $395,329, or $166-plus 
per pupil; and the last annual ap- 
propriation for 6531 Negro students 
was $282,950, or $43-plus per 
pupil. 

Basis for the South’s segregation 
with ‘‘equal facilities” policy is a 
Supreme Court decision handed 
down in 1896. 

In the Clarendon case, defense at- 
torneys conceded the evidence de- 
signed to show inequality of facili- 
ties. But NAACP also introduced 
professional testimony to show that 
segregation was itself an inequality 
since it tended to foster the theory 
of a super-race. 

Many educators feel that what- 
ever ruling the Court makes will 
have a terrific impact on public edu- 
cation. Should the Court decide to 
dismiss the appeal without a ruling 
or should it restate the 1896 deci- 
sion, it would in effect continue and 
sanction segregation. Of course, re- 
stating of the 1896 opinion might 
result in more policing to assure 
better facilities for Negroes. 

But, in the opinion of many edu- 
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cators, actual “equal facilities” will 
mean reducing standards—in many 
cases inadequate and sub-par—of 
white schools to those of Negro 
schools. 

Outside the South it is generally 
agreed that the burden of maintain- 
ing two separate and distinct school 
systems is just too great on the aver- 
age state education budget. 

If the Court reverses the District 
Court and bans segregation entirely, 
the South faces a difficult problem; 
already in some states drastic action 
is in pfeparation. 

Governor James Byrnes of South 
Carolina has said that his state 
would try to live within the law but 
that in no case would white and 
Negro children be mixed. If it is 
not possible to maintain segregation, 
“we will abandon the public-school 
system,” he said. 

A budget bill has been intro- 
duced in Georgia denying state 
funds to any public school, college, 
or university where white and 
Negro students are permitted to at- 
tend classes together. 

In Mississippi it is contemplat- 
ed to amend the constitution to per- 
mit state contributions to private 
schools. It would be proposed to as- 
sign existing public-school facilities 
to associations of parents and chil- 
dren. Then grants would be made 
to cover costs of each student. Since 
aid would be to individuals, segre- 
gation could be continued without 
violating the constitution. 

Another proposal receiving at- 
tention is to gerrymand school 
districts so that schools would serve 
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areas which were either all-white or 
all-colored. This could result in a 
compromise which would actually 
maintain segregation and yet com- 
ply with the law. But this would 
be difficult to do in those areas, par- 
ticularly rural, where clearly defined 
residential islands do not exist. 

Elimination of the public-school 
system in the South, aside from its 
obviously evil connotations, would 
be a blow to federal-aid-to-educa- 
tion legislation. Most southern Con- 
gressmen have been insisting on aid 
to public schools only but, if their 
home states were supporting private 
schools as a device to continue seg- 
regation, they would have to go 
along with a bill permitting aid to 
private schools. This would put 
them in the position of voting aid 
to parochial schools—almost politi- 
cal suicide to those with large fun- 
damentalist Protestant constituen- 
cies. 


Tenure.—A Congressional Com- 
mittee is scheduled to look into the 
District of Columbia educational 
program; the background of the 
demand for a probe indicates it may 
provide a sounding board for all 
those groups which have been at- 
tempting to destroy educational 
progress. 

It is significant that the investi- 
gation will get under way a short 
time following release of two NEA 
commission reports, one of which 
hit at “arbitrary” dismissal of two 
principals in Florida and the other 
of which found unhealthy political 
domination in Mars Hill, N.C. 
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The demand for Congressional 
action arose out of a controversy 
between Dr. Hobart Corning, Su- 
perintendent of D. C. Schools, and 
one faction of the District School 
Board—a minority faction usually 
found voicing the same arguments 
that the American Association of 
School Administrators has labeled 
the result of a ‘conspiracy’ to 
undermine the American educa- 
tional system. 

NEA’s Defense Commission said 
that its investigation in Mars Hill 
uncovered evidence of “political 
domination of teachers.” A contro- 
versy between two political factions, 
which resulted in the teachers being 
caught in a crossfire, came to a head 
when 10 of the 25 teachers in the 
Mars Hill Elementary and High 
School were not reelected last may, 
the Commission said. The school 
officials said the dismissals were on 
grounds of discipline and lack of 
cooperation. 

The report found “machine dom- 
ination,” forced attendance at pre- 
cinct meetings, and reprisals for re- 
fusal to “vote right’ or refusal to 
contribute to the Democratic cam- 
paign fund. The report stated that 
practices in Mars Hill were com- 
mon in many areas of North Caro- 
lina; it condemned present state 
laws as conducive to corruption. 

NEA’s Committee on Tenure and 
Academic Freedom conducted an in- 
vestigation into the dismissal of two 
principals of the Junior-Senior High 
School in Fort Myers, Florida. The 
committee labeled the dismissal as 
“arbitrary,” without prior warning.e 
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CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENCIES: 


Harlingen, Texas: C. E. Burnett, 
formerly assistant superintendent of the 
Corpus Christi public schools. 


TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS: 


University of Michigan, Ann Arbor: 
Willard C. Olson has been named dean 
of the school of education, succeeding 
James B. Edmonson who retires this 
month. Dr. Olson has been director of 
research in child development at the 
university. 

Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa.: 
Paul E. Witmeyer, deputy superintendent 
of schools in Pennsylvania, has been 
named professor of education. He will 
assume his new duties in September. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS: 


University of South Carolina, Colum- 
bia: Donald S. Russell has been named 
president to succeed Admiral Norman M. 
Smith who will retire in June. 

State University of New York, Al- 
bany: William S. Carlson, now president 
of the University of Vermont, will as- 
sume his new duties as president on 
April 1. He succeeds Alvin C. Eurich 
who became vice-president, Fund for the 
Advancement of Education. 

Radford, Va., College: Charles K. 
Martin, Jr., professor of education and 
psychology, Mary Washington College, 
has been named president to succeed the 
late David W. Peters. 

South Dakota State College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanic Arts, Brookings: 
John W. Headley, president of the St. 
Cloud, Minn., State Teachers College, 
has been elected president. 


OTHER CHANGES AND 
APPOINTMENTS: 


William G. Carr has been appointed 
executive secretary of the NEA, succeed- 
ing Willard E. Givens who will retire 
in August. Dr. Carr has been associate 
secretary of the NEA since 1940 and 
secretary of the Educational Policies 


Commission of the NEA and the AASA 
since 1936. 

Harold E. Snyder, formerly director, 
Commission on the Occupied Areas, 
American Council on Education, was 
recently appointed director, Washington 
Seminar, American Friends Service Com- 
mittee. 

Gladys Horgen, formerly elementary 
supervisor for the Webster County 
(Iowa) Schools, has been appointed su- 
pervisor of elementary education on the 
staff of the Iowa State Department of 
Public Instruction. 

Virgil M. Rogers, superintendent of 
schools, Battle Creek, Mich., has been 
elected president of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators. He 
will take office March 15. 

Lawrence G. Derthick, superintendent 
of schools, Chattanooga, Tenn., has been 
chosen first president-elect of the AASA. 
He will serve in this capacity during 
1952-53 and will begin a one-year term 
as president on March 15, 1953. 

Four division educational directors 
have been appointed by the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers: for 11 west- 
ern states, Claude W. Fawcett, who has 
been assistant dean of University College 
and coordinator of training for industry 
at the University of Southern California 
in Los Angeles; for 12 southern states, 
Henry W. Calvert, formerly 4ssociate 
professor of economics, Westminster 
College, New Wilmington, Pa.; for 
Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, Delaware, and Maryland, 
Charles N. Hill, a former instructor at 
Michigan State College, East Lansing; 
and for New York, New Jersey, and six 
New England states, G. Wesley Ketcham, 
formerly Connecticut state supervisor of 
industrial arts. 


RECENT DEATHS: 


Frances M. Foster, for many years edi- 
tor of the Building America series, at 63 
years of age. For more than a quarter 
century she edited educational publica- 
tions and at the time of her death was a 
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staff editor of The Encyclopedia Ameri- 


cana. 


Major Events of 1951 

THE year’s major educational events 
as chosen by editors of educational 
magazines across the country and 
tabulated by B. P. Brodinsky, editor 
of Educator's Washington Dispatch, 
are as follows: 


1. Schoolmen forced the Defense 
Production Authority to increase its 
allotments of structural steel for 
public schools. 

2. Educators counterattacked their 
defamers and accusers with much 
leadership provided by the NEA’s 
Commission for the Defense of 
Democracy through Education. 

3. The American Council on 
Education set in motion a movement 
among the nation’s colleges to curb 
abuses in athletics. 

4. School superintendents and 
college presidents united in a de- 
mand for a fair share of the televi- 
sion spectrum for educational pro- 
grams. 

5. Congtfess enacted the Univer- 
sal Military Training and Service 
Act with its deep implications for 
compulsory military training in the 
near future. 

6. The Veterans Administration 
cut off the right of veterans to begin 
new courses of study under the GI 
Bill of Rights. 

7. Dissatisfied with two older or- 
ganizations, adult educators merged 
them into a strengthened Adult Edu- 
cation Association of the United 
States and secured foundation sup- 


port. 
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8. West Point expelled 90 cadets 
accused of cheating in examinations 
which resulted in close scrutiny of 
policies and practices in public 
schools which lead to dishonesty 
in the classroom. 

9. Public-school educators  ac- 
cepted the challenge of teaching 
moral and spiritual values. 

10. Proponents of federal aid to 
education admitted defeat in Con- 
gress and decided to reform their 
lines and reconstruct their tactics for 
the future. 


Phi Delta Kappa Elects 

New officers were chosen by Phi 
Delta Kappa, professional fraternity 
for men in education, at its biennial 
session in Chicago, December 31. 
They are: president, Douglas G. 
Graffin, principal, Chappaqua, 
N.Y., schools; first vice-president, 
Emery Stoops, administrative assis- 
tant, Los Angeles, Calif., County 
Superintendent of Schools; second 
vice-president, Floyd T. Goodier, 
professor emeritus of education, IIli- 
nois State Normal University, Nor- 
mal; recording secretary, M. L. 
Cushman, associate professor of 
rural education, Iowa State College, 
Ames; and comptroller, Clarence M. 
Long, director of the laboratory 
school and placement, State Teachers 
College, Slippery Rock, Pa. 


Correspondence Invited 

AN EDUCATION DicEsT reader, Rob- 
ert Ellis, headmaster of the Whit- 
some Public School, By Duns, Ber- 
wickshire, Scotland, is interested in 
corresponding with fellow teachers 
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in the United States for the discus- 
sion of ‘‘teaching methods and the 
exchange of magazines, stamps, and 
examples of classwork.” Mr. Ellis 
has a small village elementary 
school. He states that all letters will 
be warmly welcomed and promptly 
answered. 


United Nations Information 

THE United Nations Education 
Service has been established by the 
Committee on International Rela- 
tions of the NEA at 1201 Sixteenth 
St., NW, Washington 6, D.C., to 
provide practical materials for class- 
room teachers about international 
activities and to provide representa- 
tion for teachers at UN headquar- 
ters. The first issue appeared in 


January of UNIT (UN Information 
for Teachers), a bi-weekly newslet- 


ter. Other services include kits, 
pamphlets, audio-visual materials, 
spot studies and reports, answers to 
inquiries, arrangements for visits to 
the UN, information on teacher ex- 
change, and other assistance of vari- 
ous kinds. Subscriptions to the ser- 
vice are available to schools or 
school systems. 


NAM to Support Schools 

ANNOUNCEMENT has been made by 
the National Association of Manu- 
facturers of a resolution by its board 
of directors urging members to se- 
cure adequate local, state, and pri- 
vate support for elementary and sec- 
ondary schools and to exert every 
effort to make available to higher 
education the supplemental private 
support essential to meet the educa- 
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tional needs of youth, American in- 
dustry, and the nation. While still 
strongly opposed to federal aid to 
education, the NAM directors 
recognize the squeeze which eco- 
nomic forces have put on the public 
schools and higher institutions and 
call on their members to aid locally 
in securing financial support for 
education. 


Unesco Conference 

DELEGATES from all parts of the 
country to the Third National Con- 
ference of the U. S. National Com- 
mission for Unesco met appropriate-_ 
ly enough on January 27-31 at 
Hunter College, New York City, 
where the United Nations held its 
early sessions. The theme of the 
conference was “The Struggle for 
Peace, Freedom, and Advancement.” 
Among the speakers at plenary ses- 
sions were Jaime Torres Bodet, di- 
rector-general of Unesco, and Sit 
Oliver Franks, British ambassador 
to the U. S. The delegates partici- 
pated in smaller group and section 
meetings where the major issues 
were discussed and recommenda- 
tions for action were made. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 

Feb. 9-14, Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, Boston. 

Feb. 16-20, National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, Cin- 
cinnati. 

Feb. 21-23, American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion, Chicago. 

Feb. 21-23, United Business Edu- 
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cation Association Divisions, NEA, 
Chicago. 

Feb. 22-23, National School 
Boards Association, St. Louis. 

Feb. 22-25, NEA Department of 
Rural Education, St. Louis. 

Feb. 23-27, Regional Conven- 
tion, American Association of 
School Administrators, St. Louis. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 

March 8-12, Regional Conven- 
tion, American Association of 
School Administrators, Los Angeles. 

March 21-26, Music Educators 
National Conference, Philadelphia. 

March 31-April 3, National As- 
sociation of Deans of Women, Los 
Angeles. 

April 5-9, Regional Convention, 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, Boston. 

April 6-10, American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, Los Angeles. 

April 15-18, National Catholic 
Educational Association, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

April 16-19, National Conference 
on Higher Education, NEA, Chi- 
cago. 

April 16-19, National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, Des 
Moines. 

April 30-May 3, International 
Council for Exceptional Children, 
Omaha. 

April 30-May 3, American Indus- 
trial Arts Association, Chicago. 

June 26-July 1, NEA Depart- 
ment of Elementary-School Princi- 
pals, Detroit. 

June 30, NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers, Detroit. 

June 30-July 5, National Educa- 
tion Association, Detroit. 
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Educational Supervision. Chester T. 
McNerney. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1951. 341 
pp. $4.00. 


Written for supervisors, administra- 
tors, and teachers at all levels, this text 
aims to show how modern principles 
of leadership and instruction can be ef- 
fectively put into practice so as to pro- 
vide all pupils, especially at the sec- 
ondary-school level, with better educa- 
tional services to meet their real life 
needs. 


Action for Curriculum Improve- 
ment. Washington: 1951 Year- 
book, Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, 
NEA. 248 pp. 

The 22 co-chairmen worked together 
for three years “recording suggestions 
of members . . ., discovering illustra- 
tions of curriculum practice, agreeing on 
procedures and principles of curriculum 
improvement. . This book gives 
numerous examples of “forward-looking”’ 
practices now used in American schools. 


The Claims of Sociology: A Criti- 
que of Textbooks. A. H. Hobbs. 
Harrisburg, Pa.: The Stackpole 
Co., 1951. 185 pp. $2.75. 

The author says his study “‘is an at- 
tempt to describe the nature of the ma- 
terial which is presented as sociology 
and the emphases which are found in the 
presentation .. . and not an attempt to 
analyze nor to evaluate abstract social 
theories. . . .” The question is posed as 
to whether the claims and bases of so- 
ciology as now taught are justified scien- 
tifically or are simply a standardized 
“party line.” 


OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
Growth in Arithmetic. (Grades 3-8). 
John R. Clark, Charlotte W. Junge, Har- 


old E. Moser, and Rolland R. Smith. 
Yonkers, N.Y.: World Book Co., 1952. 
314 pp. $2.12 each. Many devices are 
used in these six books to motivate chil- 
dren to think with numbers creatively in 
practical situations common to their ex- 
periences. 

The Macmillan Readers. (Grades 2- 
8.) Arthur I. Gates, Mary M. Bartlett, 
Miriam B. Huber, Frank S. Salisbury, 
Celeste C. Peardon, Mae K. Clark, 
Althea Beery, and Helen Crossden. Ib 
lustrated by Charles Payzant and Asso- 
ciates. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1951. Basal Readers for these seven 
grades will be followed by preparatory 
book and Teachers Manual for each 
level, supplementary readers for grades 
2-6, and unit books for grades 2 and 3. 
(Teachers Manuals for grade 1 readers 
are now available.) Basal Readers: Full 
Year, Grade 2, Friends and Fun, $1.68; 
Alternate plan for Grade 2, First Semes- 
ter—Today We Go ($1.48), Second Se 
mester—New Friends and New Places 
($1.48); Full Year, Grade 3, Good 
Times Today and Tomorrow, $1.80; 
Grade 4, Sharing Adventures, $1.88; 
Grade 5, The World | Know, $1.96; 
Grade 6, All Around Me, $2; Grade 7, 
Here; and Everywhere; Grade 8, Tales 
for Today, $2.24. 

Fun for Fidelia. Maybelle the Donkey. 
Arensa Sondergaard and Mary M. Reed. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1950, 1951. 
32 pp. and 40c each. Nos. 6 and 10 in 
pre-primer series, “Our Animal Story 
Books.” 

Spelling Words, List A. , List 
B. . List C. A Manual to Guide 
Experimentation with Spelling Lists A 
B, and C. New York: Bureau of Cur- 
riculum Research, Board of Education of 
the City of New York, 1951. An experi- 
mental project for improvement in spell- 
ing, making use of latest findings. 

Food for All. A Sixth-Grade Experi- 
ence. 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C.: Dept. of Elementary 
School Principals, NEA, 1951. 32 pp. 
50c. A sixth-grade class in Liberty 
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School, Baltimore, Md., made this study 
with aid from the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the UN and the NEA. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Planning for American Youth. 1201 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C.: National Assn. of Secondary- 
School Principals, 1951. Rev. Ed. 64 pp. 
50c. A proposed educational program 
for youth. 

Vitalizing Secondary Education. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: U.S. Govt. Printing Office, 
1951, 106 pp. 30c. Bulletin 1951, No. 3, 
US. Office of Education. Report of the 
first Commission on Life-Adjustment 
Education for Youth. Summarizes activi- 
ties of local, state committees, and the 
Commission from 1947-50. 

Offerings and Enrollments in High- 
School Subjects, 1948-49. (Chapter 5, 
Biennial Survey of Education in the 
United States—1948-50.) Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Govt. Printing Office, 1951, 
118 pp. 30c. This is the tenth survey by 
the U.S. Office of Education, first in 15 
years. 


Keystones of Good Staff Relationships. 
Ellsworth Tompkins. Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Govt. Printing Office, 1951. 16 pp. 
15c. Misc. No. 13, U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation. Written especially for large high 
schools. 


Suggestions to Teachers of Experimen- 
tal Core Classes. New York: Board of 
Education of- the City of New York, 
1951. Curriculum Bulletin, 1950-51 
Series, No. 2. 103 pp. A product of 
classroom experience of teachers in the 
ninth and tenth grades cooperating in 
the city’s experimental core program for 
slow learners. 

The Activity Period in Public High 
Schools. Ellsworth Tompkins. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: U.S. Govt. Printing Office, 
1951. 17 pp. 15c. Bulletin 1951 No. 19, 
U.S. Office of Education. Data is from 
nearly 11,000 public high schogls. The 
activity period provides for extra-class 
activities within the daily time schedule. 
Core and before- and after-school pro- 
grams are also covered. 


EDUCATION DIGEST 


Summaries of Studies in Agricultural 
Education. U.S. Govt. Printing Office, 
1951. 48 pp. 20c. Supplement No. 4 to 
U.S. Office of Education, Vocational Di- 
vision Bulletin No. 180, prepared by the 
Research Committee, Agricultural Edu- 
cation Section, American Vocational As- 
sociation. An annotated bibliography of 
studies in agricultural education with 
classified subject index. Now published 
yearly. 

Health Instruction in the Secondary 
Schools. H. F. Kilander. U.S. Govt. 
Printing Office, 1951. 20 pp. 10c. 
Pamphlet No. 110, U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation. An inquiry into its organization 
and administration, made in coopera- 
tion with the American School Health 
Association. 

Teaching Aids. 14 W. Forty-Ninth 
St., New York 20, N.Y.: National Assn. 
of Manufacturers, 1951. 31 pp. Includes 
numerous booklets, posters, motion pic- 
tures, etc., on relation of industry's prob- 
lems to the general public. 

Better History Text books. Unesco, Part 
VI. 29 pp. Geography Teaching for In- 
ternational Understanding, Unesco, Part 
VII. 37 pp. Information pamphlets in a 
series which deal with educational as- 
pects of Unesco and its program to 
encourage international understanding. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1951. 

GUIDANCE 

The School Counselor: His Work and 
Training. Donald E. Kitch and William 
H. McCreary. Sacramento, Calif.: Cali- 
fornia State Dept. of Education, 1951. 
Vol. XX, No. 7. Gives the current think- 
ing of school people in California as 
gathered over four years. 

Helping Children Talk Better. C. Van 
Riper. Getting Along in School. Bernice 
L. Neugarten and Paul J. Misner. How 
You Grow. Bernice L. Neugarten. Fears 
of Children. Helen Ross. Keeping Up 
with the News. Per G. Stensland and 
Larry Dennis. Your Club Handbook. 
Nancy E. McDowell. 57 W. Grand Ave., 
Chicago 10, Ill.: Science Research Asso- 
ciates, Inc. 40c each. 











WecRuight Publications 


GUIDANCE SERIES 
FOR HIGH SCHOOL 


@ MAKING GOOD IN HIGH SCHOOL. By Hamrin-McColloch. Fresh- 


Discusses clubs, classes, athletics, friends, four-year plan- 


man orientation. 


ning. $0.70. 


@ SELECTING AN OCCUPATION. 


selecting an occupation. 


and mental hygiene. 


$3.00. 


SEND FOR NEW CATALOG 
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Dept. 13-A 


Gives statistics on types of jobs. 
@ UNDERSTANDING OURSELVES. By Shacter. 
Emphasis is placed on group living. $0.70. 
@ HOW PERSONALITIES GROW. By Shacter. 


of human personality. Discusses social needs, fears, behavior, sexual needs. 


Outlines methods of 
$0.70. 


Personality development 


By Presser. 


For better understanding 
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ADULT EDUCATION 

Libraries in Adult and Fundamental 
Education. Cyril O. Houle. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1951. 179 pp. 
$1.00. A Unesco publication, the fourth 
in the series of public library manuals, 
reporting the results of a seminar held 
in Malmé, 
1950 

Adult Education, Its Vital Significance 
for Your Town. Laurence E. Tomlinson. 
231 E. 52 St., Portland 15, Ore.: Edu- 
cational Studies, 1951. 46. pp. $1.00. 
Material emphasizes the belief that all 
should learn in 
order to have a better civilized society. 

Identifying Educational Needs of 
Adults. Homer Kempfer. Circular No. 
330, Federal Security Agency, Office of 
Education. Washington 25, D.C.: U.S. 
Govt. Printing Office, 1951. 64 pp. 35c. 
A study testing 37 procedures commonly 
used by administrators in identifying 
adult needs and interests. 


Sweden, in the summer of 


citizens continue to 
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How Can We Help Get Better 
Schools? National Citizens Commission 
for the Public Schools, 2 West 45 St. 
New York 19, N.Y. 55 pp. A pam 
phlet giving information about work andy 
problems of citizens committees. . 

First Annual Report of the Caasoreitall 
Program in Educational Administration, 
Middle Atlantic Region. Daniel RJ 
Davies, Coordinator. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Cos 
lumbia University, 1951. 85 pp. Eight 
colleges and universities have received’ 
grants from the W. K. Kellogg Foun- 
dation to carry on programs for the im- 
provement of administration in 
respective This booklet 
presents the first annual report of the 
work centered at Columbia University. 

Diagnosing Human Relation Needs. 
American Council on Education. Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1951, 153 pp. $1.75. 


school 


their regions. 
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ACTIVITIES AREA ALSO SERVES AS LUNCHROOM 
WITH FOLDING TABLES AND BENCHES 


In-Wall folding tables and benches have 
been proved a practical solution to the 
problem created by increased building 
costs ... Are now specified by more than 
85 percent of all leading school architects. 


Schieber Sales Company 
12710 Burt Road 
DETROIT 23, MICHIGAN 





